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PRELIMINARIES. 


I.  THE  AUTHOR  TO  HIS  BOOK. 

Go,  little  book,  into  this  drunken  world  of 
ours.  Frown  upon  drunkards.  Reprove,  most 
sharply,  him  who  makes  them.  If  possible, 
snatch  from  impending  ruin  the  moderate  drink- 
er. Deal  faithfully  with  all.  Scatter  truth  oveT 
the  world,  however  unpalatable  it  may  be  to  the 
million.  While  travelling  your  unprotected  round, 
you  will  often  meet  with  sneers  and  ridicule  and 
contempt.  The  very  name  stamped  on  your  fore- 
head, will  lead  some  to  abuse  you.  The  truth 
which  you  tell  will  enrage  others.  Some,  in  se- 
cret, will  manifest  the  most  virulent  hatred  both 
to  you  and  your  message  ; while,  in  public,  they 
will  be  loudest  in  your  praise.  Occasionally  you 
will  be  smiled  upon.  Sometimes  you  will  be  em- 
braced with  the  most  enthusiastic  affection.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this  variety  of  treatment  with 
which  you  must  meet,  go ; enter  this  rude,  un- 
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friendly  world,  fearlessly  and  alone.  And  may 
that  God  who,  with  the  world  of  means  at  his 
disposal,  when  the  mighty  Samson  was  fatigued 
and  fainting  with  thirst,  refreshed  him  with  a 
draught  of  cold  water,  go  with  you,  and  prosper 
you  in  assisting  to  banish  from  the  earth,  the  or^ 
dinary  use  of  ardent  spirits. 


II.  DEDICATION. 


tije  Sl^ijole  siaornr, 

THIS  LITTLE  ANTI-GETTING-DRUNK  BOOK 

IS  DEDICATED  BY  THE 

AUTHOR, 

August,  1832. 


III.  PROEM. 


Perhaps  I may  be  charged  with  exaggerating 
the  evils  of  drunkenness,  and  of  the  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits.  But  I am  satisfied  that  the  half  has 
not  been  told.  The  half  never  can  be  told.  If 
the  drunkard  takes  up  these  pages,  he  must  ex- 
pect to  be  handled  “ without  gloves.”  If  he  thinks 
he  will  be  dissatisfied  with  rough  unceremonious 
treatment,  he  had  better  lay  down  this  little 
book  before  he  begins  to  read  it.  It  knows  not 
how  to  flatter.  Should  it  fall  into  the  hands  of 
him  who  takes  a little , because  a little  will  do 
him  no  harm , or  because,  while  in  health  a little, 
as  he  fancies,  will  do  him  some  good , we  tell  him 
beforehand  that  he  will,  before  he  reads  it 
through,  dash  it  on  the  floor  in  a rage,  unless 
he  becomes  a convert  to  the  principles  which  it 
advocates.  Those  who  call  entire  abstinence, 
temperance,  will  find  at  least,  a portion  of  their 
sentiments,  and  the  evidence  in  favor  of  them, 
briefly  stated.  They  will  also  find  the  leading 
objections  against  temperance  and  temperance 
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societies,  mentioned  and  answered.  Those  who 
make  objections  have  been  treated  as  tenderly  as 
the  nature  of  the  argument  and  of  their  objec- 
tions would  permit.  The  facts  stated  in  this 
work  are  derived  from  documents  of  the  most 
unquestionable  authority,  or  have  come  under 
the  personal  observation  of  the  writer.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  few  quotations  made  in  these  pages, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  persons  qualified  to  cri- 
ticise know  where  to  find  them.  Those  who  are 
not  qualified  for  this  cynical  task,  will  be  excused 
from  it  by  the  AUTHOR. 

Note. — Many  of  the  remarks  made  in  this  little  book,  concerning 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  may,  in  their  fullest  extent,  be  applied  to 
the  habitual  use  of  all  narcotic  or  stupifying  substances,  such  as  to 
bacco,  opium  in  all  its  preparations,  &o, 


THE  COLD-WATER-MAN, 


PART  FIRST. 

THE  EVILS  OF  INTEMPERANCE. 

I.  Its  Extent. 

Intemperance  has  long  been  the  crying  sin  of 
our  land.  It  is  a demon  of  destruction.  Its  very 
breath  withers  every  blossom  of  temporal  happi- 
ness, and  destroys  the  last  lingering  hope  of  bliss 
beyond  the  grave.  When,  with  bloated  face,  and 
haggard  eyes,  and  pestilential  breath,  it  passes 
over  any  land,  though  all  before  it  may  be  fair  as 
the  garden  of  Eden,  the  blank  of  moral  desola- 
tion will  be  spread  over  all  in  its  train.  Like  a 
tide  of  liquid  fire,  it  has  rolled  over  our  country. 
Every  excellence  within  its  reach  has  drooped, 
and  faded,  and  died.  No  class  of  our  citizens  has 
been  exempt  from  its  baneful  influence.  It  has 
found  its  way  into  every  department  of  civil 
society.  Intemperance  has  staggered  into  the 
workshops  of  industry.  Its  touch  has  paralyzed 
every  effort  of  the  mechanic  to  become  a useful 
and  respectable  citizen.  It  has  approached  the 
bed  of  distress,  and  with  trembling  nerves,  dis- 
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traded  thoughts,  and  more  than  half  deranged 
intellect,  it  has  attempted  to  administer  the  heal- 
ing balm  to  those  whom  sickness  had  brought  to 
the  borders  of  the  grave.  It  has  stood  at  the  bar 
pretending  to  plead  the  cause  of  innocent,  suffe- 
ring virtue.  It  has  sat  on  that  bench  where 
stern,  unyielding  justice  should  always  sit,  and 
pronounced  sentence  againt  those  very  crimes 
which  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  intempe- 
rance. It  has  entered  the  sanctuary  of  the  farm- 
er’s happiness  ; and  all  pure,  unaffected,  substan- 
tial pleasures  have  fled  before  it.  It  has  found 
its  way  into  our  legislative  halls,  and  there,  with 
a ridiculously  affected  sobriety  and  gravity,  it  has 
attempted  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  state. 
It  has  been  seen  in  the  lady’s  parlour,  preying  up- 
on the  very  vitals  of  all  that  innocence,  good  sense, 
kindness,  and  affection,  which  alone  can  throw 
an  irresistible  charm  around  those  whose  envi- 
able lot  it  is  to  divide  the  sorrows  and  double 
the  joys  of  human  life.  It  has  extended  its  evils 
even  farther  than  this.  Judas-like,  it  has  ap- 
peared among  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  It  has  wept  the  crocodile-tear,  while  the 
friends  of  the  Redeemer  have  agonized  in  prayer 
for  the  salvation  of  sinners.  It  has  even  entered 
the  sacred  desk,  and  there,  in  the  name  of  the 
great  Jehovah,  preached  the  solemn  truth,  that 
the  “ drunkard  shall  not  inherit  the  Kingdom  of 
God.” 
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Thus  we  see  that  this  irreptitious  monster  has 
already  begun  to  suck  the  life-blood  of  the  na- 
tion, to  undermine  the  corner  stone  of  the  repub- 
lic, to  throw  the  cold  blank  of  desolation  over 
the  warm  and  generous  feelings  of  the  heart,  to 
freeze  up  the  fountain  of  kindness  in  the  soul,  to 
make  the  heart  colder  than  a mountain  of  ice  and 
harder  than  a rock  of  adamant,  to  put  an  extin- 
guisher on  vital  piety,  and  to  spread  an  impene- 
trable gloom  over  all  beyond  the  grave.  The 
horror-stricken  conscience  of  those  who  have 
madly  and  voluntarily  fallen  victims  to  it,  must 
render  this  gloom  doubly  dismal.  Since  intem- 
perance, when  held  up  to  view  in  its  naked  de- 
formity, is  evidently  such  a destructive  monster, 
where  is  the  man  that  would  not  use  all  his  in- 
fluence to  banish  it  from  his  neighborhood  ? Since 
it  is  such  a sea  of  liquid  fire  rolling  over  our  land, 
withering  and  destroying  in  its  course,  whatever 
is  excellent,  where  is  the  individual  that  will  not 
do  something  to  stay  its  progress,  that  will  not 
strive  to  plant  before  it  a barrier  which  it  cannot 
pass,  and  which  shall  remain  unmoved  as  a dia- 
mond pyramid  in  the  waste  of  time,  while  rolling 
years  are  passing  by  ? Who  that  does  not  hate 
his  fellow  creatures  with  perfect  hatred,  will  re- 
fuse to  assist  in  staying  the  ravages  of  such  an 
evil  as  intemperance  ? Who  that  has  the  least 
particle  of  good  feeling  for  man,  will  not  strive  to 
banish  it  from  our  land  ? 
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Note. — In  the  United  States  there  are  300,000 
habitual  drunkards,  200,000  occasional  drunk- 
ards, 400,000  hard  drinkers,  and  several  millions 
of  self-styled  temperate  drinkers.  What  a pic- 
ture of  moral  depravity  ! These  several  numbers, 
no  doubt,  fall  short  of  the  truth.  Let  any  one  j 
enumerate  the  habitual  drunkards,  &c.  in  the 
circle  of  his  own  acquaintance,  and  ask  himself; 
if  the  number  of  my  acquaintance  give  so  many 
drunkards  and  drinkers,  how  many  will  be  found, 
according  to  that  proportion,  in  13,000,000  of 
persons,  or  in  the  whole  United  States?  Unless 
the  person  making  the  calculation,  lives  in  a ve- 
ry favored  neighborhood,  he  will  discover  a fear- 
ful increase  to  the  numbers  mentioned  in  this 
note.  In  this  way  the  accuracy  of  every  nume- 
rical statement  made  in  this  book  may  be  tested. 


II.  It  Wastes  Property. 

The  evils  of  intemperance  are  incalculably 
great  and  numerous.  The  fortune  of  the  intem- 
perate man  melts  away,  he  knows  not  how. 
Whatever  is  valuable  in  his  estate,  soon  finds  its 
way  into  the  possession  of  others.  Like  a sieve, 
he  soon  scatters  what  is  desirable,  and  retains 
only  what  is  worthless  as  chaff. 

The  amount  of  money  wasted  or  worse  than 
wasted  for  ardent  spirits,*  in  the  United  States, 
is  most  astonishing.  What  is  paid  for  this  one 


* Nearly  150  millions  of  dollars  in  time  and  money,  are  spent  annu- 
ally in  the  United  States  for  spirituous  liquors, 
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destructive  article  in  this  country,  would  more 
than  pay  all  our  taxes  of  every  description.  The 
money  given  for  ardent  spirits,  (the  very  thought 
of  which  ought  to  make  us  tremble,)  would 
more  than  support  our  government,  our  minis- 
ters of  religion  of  every  denomination,  our  col- 
leges, our  academies,  our  common  schools.  It 
would  in  ten  years,  give  a farm  of  a hundred 
acres  of  the  best  unimproved  land  to  every  family 
in  the  United  States.  It  would  in  a few  months 
pay  the  public  debt.  It  would,  in  a short  time, 
give  a bible  to  every  family  on  earth.  It  would 
soon  send  a missionary  of  the  cross  to  every  dark 
corner  of  this  our  sinful,  guilty,  miserable  world. 
It  would'feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  and 
heal  the  sick.  It  would  light  up  a smile  on  the 
cheek  of  distress,  and  carry  consolation  into  the 
dwelling  where  poverty  resides.  To  have  the 
supreme  felicity  of  planting  pleasure  in  every 
heart,  of  spreading  joy  on  every  countenance,  of 
scattering  the  light  of  revelation  on  the  darkness 
of  paganism,  of  dispelling  the  impenetrable  gloom 
that  rests  on  all  beyond  the  grave,  and  of  point- 
ing sinners  to  eternal  happiness,  will  surely  more 
than  counterbalance  that  pitiable  pleasure  (if  it 
deserves  the  name,)  which  men  find  in  drinking 
distilled  spirits.  When  we  consider  the  enor- 
mous tax  which  tipplers  of  every  description  pay, 
we  will  no  longer  marvel  when  we  hear  them 
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complain  of  4 hard  times,’  when  we  see  them  or 
their  children  in  rags,  or  learn  that  they  refuse  to 
give  a shilling  to  promote  any  cause  which  has 
for  its  end  the  good  of  mankind.  The  drunk- 
ard’s property  goes.  It  does  no  good,  but  much 
evil.  Who  would  be  willing  to  spend  his  money 
merely  for  the  sake  of  injuring  himself  and  oth- 
ers? Let  such  and  such  only  exchange  it  tor 
that  most  ruinous  of  all  the  inventions  of  wicked 
men,  spirituous  liquors.* 

The  money  spent  in  the  purchase  of  ardent 
spirits  is  a dead  loss  to  the  community.  Few7  in- 
dividuals gain  in  a given  time,  say  ten  years,  by 
the  traffic  in  this  article.  It  is  perfectly  evident, 
that  the  individual  who  purchases  distilled  liquor 
for  his  own  use  or  that  of  his  friends,  gains  noth- 
ing, but  actually  loses  the  price  of  the  liquor,  the 
time  wasted  in  procuring  and  drinking  it,  togeth- 
er with  the  decrease  of  the  amount  of  labor  which 
his  workmen  perform  by  using  it.  Every  man 
who  has  tried  the  experiment  on  himself  or  oth- 
ers, know7s  that  the  same  man  will  perform  a 
greater  amount  of  labor  and  do  his  work  better, 
in  a given  time,  without  tasting  alcoholic  liquors 
than  with.  It  is  then  undeniably  certain  that  he 
who  purchases  ardent  spirits,  that  he  may  con- 
sume them  himself  or  give  them  to  others,  is  not 
a gainer  but  a loser  by  this  traffic. 


* It  was  discovered  by  an  Arabian  chymist,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century,  according  to  Dr.  Mussey. 
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The  vender  also  is  a loser  by  it.  A prudent 
man  who  desired  to  spend  ten  years  in  trading, 
would  open  his  store  in  a neighborhood  where  all 
the  inhabitants  were  sober  and  industrious,  rather 
than  in  one  where  all  were  intemperate,  idle  and 
slothful.  Why  would  he  do  this?  The  answer 
of  every  one  .Would  be,  because  the  custom  of 
the  sober,  industrious  neighborhood  is  the  most 
desirable,  as  wrell  as  the  most  profitable.  What- 
ever therefore  has  a tendency  to  diminish  the  so- 
briety and  industry  of  persons’,  difninishes,  when- 
ever it  operates,  the  profits  of  their  custom. 

In  ten  years  the  drunkard  wTould  not  earn  the 
one-fourth  part  of  the  amount  of  property  that  he 
w ould  do,  were  he  to  keep  sober.  Suppose  then 
that  a sober  man  wrould  earn  two  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  He  might  spend  one  hundred  of  this  sum 
in  purchasing  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life  for  himself  and  his  family ; while  the  other 
hundred  might  be  devoted  to  charitable  purposes, 
or  laid  up  in  store.  Now  suppose  the  same 
man  to  become  a drunkard,  he  could  then  earn 
fifty  dollars  a year.  He  could  spend  this  sum 
and  no  more.  The  one-half  or  more  might  run 
down  his  throat  in  the  form  of  alcohol,  and  the 
other  might  keep  his  half  naked  family  from  star- 
ving to  death.  Fifty  dollars,  however,  being  the 
whole  of  his  earnings,  wrould  be  all  that  could 
possibly  find  its  way  into  the  merchant’s  hands. 

B 1 
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Whatever  the  drunkard  purchased  beyond  the 
amount  of  fifty  dollars,  must  of  necessity  remain 
unpaid.  The  sober  man  would  trade  a hundred 
dollars  a year  and  the  drunkard  fifty.  Which 
would  be  the  best  customer,  if  the  latter  made  no 
bad  debts  ? 

Should  an  individual  spend  but  one  dollar  in  a 
year  in  purchasing  ardent  spirits,  he  would  not 
only  waste  the  dollar  for  which  he  might  have 
obtained  some  useful  article,  but  the  time  spent 
in  purchasing  and  using  the  liquor,  is  wasted 
also  ; and  by  receiving  it  into  his  system,  he  is 
rendered  incapable  of  performing  so  great  an 
amount  of  labor  as  he  could  have  accomplished 
without  it ; hence  if  he  had  not  purchased  the 
dollar’s  worth  of  liquor,  his  pecuniary  ability 
would  have  been  such,  that  he  might  have  pur- 
chased to  the  amount  of  at  least  two  or  three 
dollars  in  other  articles.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  vender  of  ardent  spirits  is  the  loser  as 
well  as  the  purchaser.  Let  every  store,  and  ta- 
vern, and  grocery,  then,  wholly  disgorge  this  ar- 
ticle. Let  the  black  seal  of  eternal  reprobation 
be  placed  on  the  door  of  every  dram-shop  on 
earth.  Let  every  distillery  become  food  for  the 
flames,  and  sink  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  of 
unending  forgetfulness.  Let  oblivion  throw  its 
veil  of  silence  over  all  the  manufactories  of 
drunkards  that  yet  pollute  our  land.  Let  their 
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very  name  be  forgotten.  Nothing  is  gained  but 
much  lost  by  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirits.  Let  it, 
therefore,  be  forever  abandoned  by  all.  men  of  in- 
tegrity. 

III.  It  destroys  Health. 

Intemperance  is  the  very  mother  of  disease. 
He  who,  in  ordinary  health,  uses  distilled  spirits, 
receives  into  his  system,  that  which  makes  a slow 
but  certain  progress  towards  the  fountain  of  life. 
Its  effects  are  awfully  fatal.  It  benumbs  the 
nerves,  deranges  the  organs  of  sensation  and  per- 
ception, injures  the  chyle  and  other  fluids  of  the 
body,  agitates  arid  hardens  the  brain,  indurates 
the  liver,  deranges  the  nervous  system,  stupifies 
the  senses,  kills  the  kind  and  generous  feelings 
of  the  soul,  and  produces  a host  of  diseases,  or 
gives  the  tippler  a predisposition  to  them.  The 
diseases  to  which  ardent  spirits  predispose  him 
who  uses  them,  are  so  numerous  that  it  would 
require  almost  a pandect  on  medicine  to  name 
and  describe  them.  The  most  alarming  of  these  is 
the  £ delirium  tremens,’  the  very  thought  of  which 
is  dreadful,  is  shocking  to  humanity.  When  dis- 
ease seizes  on  an  intemperate  person,  it  usually 
baffles  the  exertions  of  the  most  skilful  physician 
and  terminates  in  death.  What  would  scarcely 
shake  the  constitution  of  a sober  man,  will  al- 
most always  destroy  the  life  of  the  intemperate.* 

* In  the  United  States,  not  less  than  30,000  drunkards  die  annually. 
It  is  supposed,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  death  of  nearly  one* 
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Who,  then,  desires  to  be  sick,  and  to  have  his 
disease  terminate  in  death  ? Let  such  a person 
drink  ardent  spirits ; and  he  will,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, soon  obtain  his  desire.  Who  would  be  wil- 
ling to  die  drunk  ? If  any,  let  him  use  distilled 
liquor. 

The  spirit  of  alcohol  regardless  of  the  natural 
principles  which  govern  the  circulation  of  those 
fluids  which  nourish  or  refresh  the  human  body, 
or  support  or  carry  vitality  to  its  various  parts, 
flies  at  once  to  the  head  and  takes  possession  of 
the  brain.  This  is  literally  true  with  regard  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  spirit  of  distilled  liquor 
which  men  drink.  It  is  true,  a comparatively 
small  portion  of  it,  is  diffused,  like  electricity, 
through  every  part  of  the  system.  But  the  great- 
est part  flies  to  the  brain,  and  when  there,  with 
all  its  powrer,  strives  to  throw  reason  from  its 
throne.  How  often  it  succeeds,  he  who  tastes 
the  cursed  cup  can  tell.  This  is  precisely  the 
effect  of  the  most  fatal  poisons  : they,  in  general, 
do  not  tarry  for  the  tardy  movements  of  nature, 
but  fly,  at  once,  to  the  citadel  of  life  and  storm 
it,  and  the  victim  dies.  Taste  not  that  the  spirit 
of  which,  almost  as  soon  as  swallowred,  enters 
the  brain  and  begins  its  work  of  destruction. 


third  of  the  adults  who  die  in  this  country,  is  produced  or  accelera- 
ted, either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  intemperance. 
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But  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  produces  a disease  of  the  stomach,  which 
goes  with  the  drunkard  to  his  grave.  His  crav- 
ing, insatiable  appetite,  unnatural  in  its  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  in  its  demands,  deranges  and 
racks  his  system,  renders  it  unfit  for  healthy  ac- 
tion, and  causes  it  to  exhibit  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  a diseased  state ; for  the  stomach  of  him 
who  uses  distilled  liquor,  is,  at  first,  sprinkled  and 
soon  afterwards  covered  with  pustules  and  car- 
buncles. To  sustain  the  vigour  of  this  disease, 
it  must  be  fed  with  such  an  aliment  as  its  craving 
appetite  demands.  When  this  aliment  is  at  first 
denied,  the  desire  for  it  increases  to  such  a degree, 
as  to  drive  its  unhappy  victim  almost  to  desperation. 

But  if  the  victim  of  this  disease  absolutely  re- 
fuses to  feed  it,  it  will  gradually  lose  strength, 
till  it  becomes  so  dormant,  that  he  will  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  feel  it.  The  moment  however,  he  tastes 
alcohol,  in  any  article,  for  any  purpose,  on  any 
occasion,  or  in  any  quantity,  the  craving  appetite 
for  ardent  spirits  will  begin  again  to  rage ; the 
disease,  in  all  its  strength,  will  return.  It  will 
find  him  oft’  his  guard,  and  in  all  probability,  will 
throw  him  into  the  drunkard’s  grave.  Entire  ab- 
stinence from  all  alcoholic  drinks  does  not  cure 
the  disease  called  into  existence  by  the  ordinary 
use,  in  any  quantity  of  ardent  spirits.  It  only 
leaves  it  in  a dormant  state.  It  does  not  destroy 
B 2 
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the  harpy  that  preys  on  the  vitals ; it  only  lays  it 
asleep.  A taste  of  alcohol  will  arouse  it  into 
vigorous  action.  Let  those  then  who  have  been 
once  overcome  by  this  deadly  foe,  never  suffer 
it  again  to  enter  their  system. 

The  drunkard’s  horrid  disease  is  partially  he- 
reditary. The  children  of  habitual  drunkards 
have  a predisposition  to  intoxication.  The  dor- 
mant appetite  for  alcoholic  poison,  though  bereft 
of  a portion  of  its  power,  is  transmitted  by  dr  unk- 
en parents  to  their  children.  This  is  one  reason 
among  many  others  that  might  be  adduced,  to 
account  for  the  fact,  that  the  children  of  the  in- 
temperate so  often  become  drunkards.  Let  those 
then  who  would  not  bring  this  fatal,  incurable  dis- 
ease upon  themselves,  and  transmit  it  to  their  chil- 
dren, cease  to  use  ardent  spirits  which  will  pro- 
duce it ; and  if  they  are  already  in  the  least  in- 
fected with  it,  let  them  refuse  to  taste  even  fer- 
mented liquors  ; for  these  will  feed,  though  some 
of  them  when  unmixed  with  distilled  spirits,  will 
not  of  themselves  (except  perhaps  in  very  extra- 
ordinary cases)  produce  the  drunkard’s  appetite. 
They  will  not  usually  create  the  disease  of 
drunkenness;  but  when  it  exists  in  a dormant 
state,  they  will  call  it  into  activity.  Hence  the 
inebriate,  and  no  other,  will  get  drunk  on  cider, 
beer,  or  on  almost  any  fermented  liquor.  If  then 
the  drunkard  would  ever  become  a sober  man, 
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he  must  totally  and  forever,  abandon  the  use 
both  of  distilled  and  fermented  liquors.  Reader, 
can  you  do  this  ? 

IV.  It  produces  Crime. 

Intemperance  is  a fruitful  source  of  crime.' * 
It  boldly  commits  every  enormity.  It  fills  our 
jails,  our  penitentiaries,  our  public  prisons.  It 
snatches  the  reins  from  reason,  and  places  them 
under  the  control  of  passion.  It  induces  idleness 
and  dissipation  of  thought,  together  with  derange- 
ment of  intellect  and  unbridled,  angry,  mental 
agitation.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  almost  all 
the  crimes  committed  in  our  land,  and  especially 
those  of  the  deepest  dye  and  of  the  most  crimson 
hue,  should  be  perpetrated  by  the  intemperate. 
Who  is  so  hardened  as  to  delight  in  crime  ? Let 
such  only  use  this  intoxicating  poison. 

V.  It  leads  to  Poverty. 

Intemperance  will  clothe  a man  in  rags.  Pov- 
erty will  soon  throw  its  tattered  garment  round 
the  person  who  needs  the  morning  dram,  the 
noonday  toddy  and  the  evening  sling.  Poverty 
having  marked  the  intemperate  for  its  own,  pur- 
sues them  through  every  walk  of  life.  It  drives 
them  from  the  abodes  of  wealth  into  Ihose  of 
mere  competency,  from  these  into  the  cottage  or 

* Nearly  or  quite  nine  tenths  of  the  crimes  committed  in  this  coun- 
try, can  be  traced  to  intemperance  as  their  procuring  cause. 
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hut,  and  then  the  wrecks  of  intemperance  (if  they 
escape  the  paths  which  lead  to  human  tribunals) 
are  crowded  into  our  poor-houses.  In  these 
they  are  supported  by  those  who  can  labor  on 
their  own  strength.  Of  the  200,000  paupers 
which  the  United  States  have  to  support,  at  least 
150,000  were  thrown  on  public  charity  by  in- 
temperance. Let  him  who  wishes  to  be  poor  and 
despised  and  an  outcast  from  society,  and  a friend- 
less, houseless  child  of  want,  drink  spirituous 
liquors  3 and  it  is  almost  certain  that  in  a short 
time  he  will  be  more  degraded  than  the  beasts 
that  perish.  Who  is  so  lost  to  all  shame  that  he 
will  suffer  intemperance  to  make  him  a beggar  ? 
Who  will?  Why  the  tippler  ! 

YI.  It  murders  Time. 

Moments  are  the  chariot  wheels  of  time. 
Carried  on  these,  we  are  rapidly  approaching 
eternity.  The  intemperate  squander  them  away. 
Those  spent  in  making,  vending,  procuring,  or 
using  this  deleterious  poison,  fly  on  wings  of 
lightning  to  the  throne  of  God.  Then  they  tell 
the  mournful  tale,  that  they  have  been  misim- 
proved.  Time  deceives  the  intemperate.  Every 
moment  seems  to  them  so  much  like  its  prede- 
cessor, that  they  mistake  it  for  the  same.  The 
present  moment  wears  the  livery  of  the  last 
which  is  “with  the  years  beyond  the  flood.” 
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Thus  though  the  intemperate  fly  as  if  carried  on 
the  wings  of  thought,  towards  eternity,  they  vain- 
ly think  they  are  standing  still.  Hence  they  are 
lavish  of  their  time.  They  squander  moments. 
Oh,  what  madness  ! to  waste  what  worlds  want 
wealth  to  purchase.  Let  men,  if  they  will,  sa- 
crifice gold  and  lands  and  crowns  and  countries 
and  empires.  Let  them  trust  their  own  tempo- 
ral happiness  or  that  of  their  nearest  and  dearest 
friends,  to  the  mercy  of  the  wild  tornado.  Let 
them  barter  the  world  for  a toy,  or  throw  it  from 
them  “ as  a thing  of  nought.”  These  are  but 
trifles,  play-things  of  children,  valueless  compar- 
ed with  time.  On  the  proper  improvement  of 
this,  the  whole  bliss  of  eternity  rests.  Let  not 
man  then,  in  the  madness  of  his  folly,  throw  time 
away.  It  is  a precious  treasure,  which  when 
gone  can  never  again  be  ours.  Who  would  waste 
this  most  precious  blessing  for  that  useless,  nay 
worse  than  useless  article,  spirituous  liquors  ? 

VII.  It  destroys  Respectability  and  Usefulness. 

The  too  free  use  of  ardent  spirits  destroys  a 
man’s  respectability  and  influence  in  civil  society. 
The  wealth  of  a Croesus,  the  talents  of  an  angel, 
the  halo  of  glory  which  sparkled  for  a time  round 
the  head  of  Alexander  the  Great,  could  not 
make  an  intemperate  man  respectable.  His  in- 
fluence is  always  of  little  or  no  moment.  Who, 
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in  any  civilized  community,  looks  up  with  rever- 
ence to  an  intemperate  person  ? No  matter 
what  station  he  occupies,  he  is  not  respected  as 
a friend,  or,  his  favor  courted  as  one  who  is  be- 
loved. The  opinions  of  a drunkard  are  gener- 
ally worthless.  They  are  seldom  or  never  fol- 
lowed. The  wise  and  good  take  no  pleasure  in 
his  company.  They  pity  him.  They  pray  for 
him.  They  feel  that  he  has  already  entered  the 
vortex  of  dissipation.  He  soon  discovers  the  es- 
timation in  which  he  is  held  by  the  respectable 
part  of  the  community.  W ith  conscious  inferiority, 
he  shrinks  back  from  the  presence  of  men  of  ster- 
ling worth.  He  finds  a place  in  the  society  of 
those  who  have  sunk  deep  as  himself  in  degra- 
dation and  infamy  and  ruin.  The  drunkard  has 
even  fallen  so  low  that  disgrace  itself  often  de- 
spises him.  Let  those  then  and  those  only,  who 
would  hazard  their  respectability  and  influence, 
sip  occasionally  that  which  certainly  will  injure 
and  may  destroy  both  in  the  estimation  of  every 
wise  and  good  man. 

Little  that  is  useful  is  ever  accomplished  by  the 
drunkard.  He  seldom  thinks  of  attempting  to 
accomplish  a laudable  undertaking.  To  get  drunk, 
and  storm  and  rave,  or  act  the  part  of  a simple- 
ton, and  then  sleep  himself  sober  again,  is  the 
chief  aim  of  the  drunkard.  If  he  did  no  harm  in 
society,  he  would  then  be  but  a useless  drone. 
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Let  every  man  who  desires  to  be  useful  to  his 
fellow-creatures,  avoid  the  intoxicating  bowl  as 
he  would  the  lowest  depths  of  disgrace.  An  in- 
temperate man  cannot  be  useful,  respectable  or 
influential. 

VIII.  It  deteriorates  Moral  Feeling. 

Intemperance  dries  up  the  fountain  of  moral 
feeling  in  the  breast  of  man.  The  intemperate 
person  sees  no  excellence  in  social  duties.  Tho’ 
loveliness  might  clothe  them  in  its  most  delight- 
ful charms,  he  perceives  not  their  beauty.  He 
does  not  wish  to  increase  the  happiness  of  his  fel- 
low-beings. He  delights  not  to  see  worldly  pros- 
perity throw  its  mantle  over  them.  But  he,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  strives  to  lead  old  and 
young  from  the  abodes  of  wealth,  and  of  honour, 
and  of  usefulness,  and  of  happiness,  into  those  of 
poverty,  and  disgrace,  and  worthlessness,  and  mi- 
sery. Intemperance  has  killed  even  his  last  wish 
to  take  a high,  honorable  stand  among  moral  men. 
It  has  rendered  him  incapable  of  enjoying  their 
society.  It  has  destroyed  his  moral  feeling.  He 
does  not  perceive  that  even  morality  would  raise 
him  almost  infinitely  high  above  the  level  of  the 
drunkard.  Where  is  the  person  then  that  has  a 
single  spark  of  moral  feeling  to  warm  his  heart, 
that  will  not  exert  his  every  power  to  prevent 
intemperance  from  destroying  it  in  others  ? What 
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.is  man,  when  his  moral  feeling  has,  through  the 
influence  of  intoxicating  liquor,  degenerated  into 
childish  weakness,  or  become  beastly  ferocious  ? 
Let  all  who  would  cultivate  moral  feeling  avoid 
that  curse  of  curses,  ardent  spirits. 

IX.  Intemperance  is  a Public  Evil. 

The  intemperate  man  injures  his  country.  Ev- 
ery reflecting  person  knows,  that  the  drunkard, 
no  less  than  others,  is  morally  bound  to  promote 
good  order,  good  morals,  and  social  happiness : 
Because  all,  without  exception,  ought  to  do  this. 
But  alas ! what  good  does  the  drunkard  do  his 
country?  We  ought  rather  to  ask,  who  can  pro- 
perly estimate  the  evil  which  he  does  ? He  vo- 
luntarily unfits  himself  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
any  duty.  In  time  of  peace,  he  robs  his  country 
of  the  talents,  and  influence,  and  industry,  and 
morality,  and  religion,  of  a good  citizen.  He 
throws  upon  the  community  a worthless  drone, 
that  lives  on  the  labors  of  industry.  He  stalks 
about  like  a moral  pestilence,  scattering  his  vile 
contagion  with  every  breath.  He  is  a walking 
plague,  a living  death.  He  caters  for  hell.  He 
recruits  for  the  devil.  Oh  ! what  a deadly  damp 
does  he  breathe  on  his  country,  when  green-eyed 
Jealousy,  with  a demon’s  heart,  dares  not  plant  a 
hostile  foot  upon  its  shores ! 
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And  what  is  the  drunkard  worth  in  the  hour  of 
danger?  Should  war,  with  its  fiend-like  look, 
.and  “garments  rolled  in  blood,”  appear  in  our 
land,  and  trumpet  defiance  to  all  resistance,  who 
should  we  then  find  ready  to  make  his  breast  his 
country’s  bulwark  ? He  in  whose  just  estimation 
liberty  is  valued  “ above  all  price,”  would  meet 
the  invading  foe,  with  a heart  of  brass  and  a nerve 
of  steel.  He  would  contend  with  the  enemy  eve- 
ry inch  of  ground.  Where  liberty  stopped,  there 
he  would  stand.  Where  liberty  fell,  there  he 
would  fall.  Wliere  liberty  expired,  there  he 
would  die.  The  destroyer  of  his  country’s  liber- 
ty must  march  over  his  lifeless  corpse,  in  order  to 
take  possession  of  what  remained  when  liberty 
was  no  more.  And  can  men,  when  engaged  in  a 
good  cause,  without  distilled  liquors,  dash  through 
the  blood,  and  sweat,  and  dust,  and  confusion,  and 
cries,  and  groans,  and  death,  of  the  battle-day? 
Ask  the  soldier  who  fought  at  Trenton  and  bled 
at  Princeton,  with  a heart  warmed  with  patriotic 
love,  while  the  frozen  earth  lacerated  his  unshod 
feet.  He  can  tell ; for  he  knows  by  experience. 
Ask  McDonough  and  the  gallant  tars  who  stood 
by  him  under  the  star-spangled  banner  of  liberty, 
when  our  little  fleet,  on  the  bosom  of  Champlain, 
made  the  British  lion  quail.  They  saw  what  so- 
ber men,  with  a cool,  determined  bravery,  could 
achieve.  But  can  we  imagine  that  a drunkard, 
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who  is  a voluntary  slave  to  his  cups,  has  any  real 
love  for  his  country  or  liberty  ? When  the  demon 
of  war  appears  to  wrest  that  invaluable  treasure 
from  the  hand  of  those  who  will  live  free  or  die, 
what  can  we  hope  from  the  intemperate  ? Shall 
we  send  them  into  the  field  of  slaughter,  there  to 
be  mown  down  in  whole  hecatombs  by  the  scythe 
of  death  ? Should  a million  of  drunkards  stagger 
out  to  battle,  they  would  give  an  easy  but  an  ig- 
noble victory  to  a mere  handful  of  such  as  can  be 
both  temperate  and  brave.  The  use  of  ardent 
spirits  breaks  down  the  heart  of  courage.  It  de- 
stroys, in  the  drunkard,  every  noble  and  generous 
principle.  He  is  unfit  for  that  cool,  calculating, 
determined  bravery,  which  is  so  inconceivably 
useful  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  therefore,  in 
time  of  war,  deprives  his  country  of  the  courage, 
and  wisdom,  and  fortitude,  of  a good  soldier. 
Among  a nation  of  drunkards,  civil  liberty  could 
not  exist.  In  such  a community,  the  tree  of  li- 
berty would  soon  wither  and  die.  Who,  then, 
that  loves  his  country  or  civil  liberty,  will  not 
bring  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  to  pre- 
vent the  evils  of  intemperance,  to  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  this  sea  of  destruction,  to  stem  this  tide 
of  moral  death,  which  is  transforming  so  many 
thousand  good  citizens  into  nuisances  to  society? 

Intemperance  not  only  unfits  men  to  discharge 
their  duties,  either  in  peace  or  war,  but  drunken- 
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ness  is  itself  a national  disgrace.  Every  true 
American  would  feel  hurt,  to  have  a citizen  of 
any  other  nation  on  earth  point  to  a drunkard  as 
he  reels  and  staggers  along  the  highway,  belching 
•out  his  half-uttered  oaths,  and  say,  with  a sneer : 
‘‘There  goes  an  American.”  He  would  feel  his 
lofty  independent  spirit  sink,  to  see,  on  any  pub- 
lic occasion,  a hundred  or  more  drunkards  patrol- 
ling the  streets,  while  the  stranger  should  say,  in 
an  under  tone  of  voice,  “ The  Americans  are  a 
nation  of  drunkards.”  Let  us,  at  once,  wipe  off 
this  national  stigma  from  our  national  character, 
by  refusing  to  use  ardent  spirits  as  a drink. 
Where  is  the  man  in  whose  veins  a single  drop 
of  American  blood  flows,  that  will  not  throw  from 
him  the  drunkard’s  cup  untasted  ? What  patriot 
would  not  feel  honored  by  assisting  to  remove 
from  his  country  such  a despicable  stigma  as 
drunkenness  ? 

Even  the  moderate  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  evi- 
dently a national  evil.  This  leads  the  soldier  and 
mariner  from  one  step  to  another  in  the  road  to 
disgrace,  till  the  rope’s  end  or  drummer’s  scourge 
punishes  them  for  their  neglect  of  duty,  or  for 
the  actual  commission  of  crime.  Ail  who  have 
any  thing  like  an  acquaintance  with  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  know  that  more  than 
yiine-tenths  of  the  crimes  committed  by  our  sea- 
men and  soldiers  may  he  traced  to  the  moderate 
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or  immoderate  use  of  distilled  liquors,  as  their 
procuring  cause.  I love  the  soldier.  I love  the 
sailor.  It  wounds  my  heart  to  see  that  blood  fol- 
low the  lash,  which  he  would  voluntarily  pour 
out  for  the  salvation  of  his  country.  I detest  the 
practice  which  leads  the  soldier  whose  heart  pants 
after  glory,  into  the  paths  of  infamy.  To  quaff 
the  poisoned  bowl  does  this.  Let  the  soldier 
then,  and  the  mariner,  the  protectors  of  their 
country^  honor,  avoid  the  ordinary  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits  in  any  quantity,  as  they  would  the 
painful  scourge  of  disgrace.  Who  that  loves  his 
country  can  forbear  to  frown  upon  this  national 
evil,  this  pest  of  society,  this  death  of  true  cou- 
rage, this  canker-worm  of  liberty,  this  gangrene 
pf  public  honor — the  use  of  distilled  liquor  ? 

X.  It  is  death  to  Religious  Feeling. 

Intemperance,  wherever  it  exists,  destroys  all 
true  religious  feeling.  The  solemn  realities  of 
eternity  seldom  make  an  abiding  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  intemperate.  Of  the  truth  of  this, 
the  Christian,  and  especially  the  Christian  minis- 
ter, has  fearful  evidence.  Should  the  preacher’s 
reasoning  on  eternal  things  be  powerful  as  that 
of  the  half  angelic  Newton,  it  would  carry  no 
conviction  to  the  drunkard’s  mind.  Should  truth 
flash  on  the  intellectual  powers  of  all  around,  like 
the  bright  blaze  of  the  noon-day  sun,  his  soul 
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would  remain  enveloped  in  the  dark  gloom  of 
moral  midnight.  Did  persuasion,  like  the  honey 
of  eloquence,  flow  from  the  tongue  of  the  messen- 
ger of  mercy,  he  could  not  chain  the  attention  of 
the  intemperate.  Should  he  paint  virtue  in  all 
its  attractive  charms,  the  tippler  would  not  per- 
ceive its  loveliness.  Did  he,  as  with  a pencil  of 
light,  portray  the  undying  bliss  that  religion  can 
give,  he  could  not  make  the  drunkard  feel. 
Should  he,  with  the  light  of  revelation  in  his  hand, 
point  the  intemperate  man  to  the  dark  abodes  of 
eternal  death,  the  terrific  sight  would  not  make 
him  tremble.  Were  the  cover  removed  from 
hell’s  burning  mouth  ; could  he  with  the  eyes  of 
his  understanding,  discover  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants of  that  world  of  woe,  drinking  liquid  fire 
mingled  with  the  venom  of  the  damned ; did  he 
perceive  them  tossed  upon  a sea  of  flame,  lashed 
into  fury  by  the  tremendous  storm  of  divine 
wrath  ; should  he  behold  the  worm  that  never 
dies,  making  its  eternal  feast  on  the  very  vitals  of 
their  immortal  souls  ; did  he  discover  infernal  spi- 
rits robed  in  burning  brimstone,  wailing  in  incon- 
cievable  agony ; should  he  hear  the  doleful  yells 
of  the  lost,  or  see  them  writhing  in  anguish  and 
in  hopeless  despair,  amid  the  eternal  folds  of  the 
old  serpent,  and  in  the  undying  embrace  of  end- 
less death,  the  drunkard’s  rum-seared  conscience 
would  not  be  horror-stricken.  In  view  of  all 
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this  misery,  wretchedness  and  woe,  it  would  not 
give  the  alarm.  It  would  scarcely  feel  the  sting 
of  guilt.  His  judgment  would  convince  him  that 
his  present  course  must  terminate  in  endless  tor- 
ment, in  that  place  where  hope  never  comes,  and 
where  God  has  forever  forgotten  to  be  gracious. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  would  still  stag- 
ger on  down  through  the  broad  road  towards 
that  prison  of  sorrow,  and  hopelessness,  and  ago- 
ny, on  the  threshold  of  which  is  written  in  cha- 
racters of  flame,  “ no  departure  hence.” 

On  the  drunkard’s  cold  unfeeling  heart,  the 
joys  of  heaven  make  as  little  impression  as  the  ter- 
rors of  hell.  Should  the  ambassador  for  Christ 
throw  open  the  very  gates  of  heaven ; should  he 
in  the  unvarnished  language  of  inspiration  itself, 
describe  the  glories  of  the  upper  world ; should 
he  point  the  intemperate  to  that  kingdom  which 
shall  never  end,  or  speak  to  them  of  that  crown 
which  shall  sparkle  with  gems  of  immortality, 
when  earth  and  all  its  empires  shall  cease  to  be  ; 
should  he  lead  them  on  the  wings  of  thought  to 
the  very  portals  of  eternal  bliss,  and  show  them 
the  robe  of  righteousness  with  which  saints  in 
heaven  are  clothed  ; should  the  melodious  har- 
mony of  the  New  Jerusalem  strike  their  listen- 
ing ear;  should  all  the  unalloyed  delight  that 
happiness  and  holiness,  and  reconciliation  with 
God  can  give,  be  presented  to  their  mind,  their 
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frozen  hearts,  with  all  the  bliss  of  heaven  in 
view,  would  feel  no  pleasure,  no  gratitude,  no 
rapturous  emotion.  The  glorious  author  of  such 
boundless,  such  ineffable  bliss,  calls  to  them  in 
vain  for  a sincere  manifestation  of  love  to  him, 
the  Lord  of  all.  No  spark  of  genuine  love  has 
left  its  calm,  consoling  delight  in  their  bosom. 
No,  the  withering  breath  of  intemperance  has 
blighted  their  every  religious  feeling.  Its  cold 
paralyzing  touch  has  frozen  up  the  fountain  of 
kindness  in  their  soul.  It  has  closed  every  ave- 
nue to  their  heart.  Intemperance  throws  the 
chill  of  death  over  every  religious  feeling  of  the 
soul.  The  drunkard’s  heart  is  colder  than  that 
clammy,  icy  touch  which  freezes  up  the  fountain 
of  life  in  man,  and  drives  his  soul  from  its  clay 
tenement  into  eternity.  Over  it,  desolation  has 
spread  its  most  fatal  blank.  From  it,  whatever 
is  truly  excellent  has  made  its  escape.  Where 
then  is  the  person  in  whose  bosom  a single  spark 
of  religious  feeling  or  love  to  man  is  found,  that 
will  deliberately  use  his  influence  and  spend  his 
time  in  assisting  to  make  his  fellow  creatures 
drunkards,  by  drinking,  or  making,  or  vending 
ardent  spirits  ? Who  that  loves  his  neighbor  as 
himself  would  not,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
strive  in  every  laudable  manner  to  put  an  extin- 
guisher on  intemperance,  that  burning  sea  of  li- 
quid fire  which  consumes  every  excellence  in  the 
drunkard’s  soul  ? 
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XI.  It  injures  the  Cause  of  Religion  on  Earth. 

The  intemperate  man  not  only  destroys  all  re- 
ligious feeling  in  his  own  soul,  but  he  also  injures 
the  cause  of  religion  on  earth.  In  the  drunkard, 
intemperance  steals  the  keys  from  reason.  It 
spreads  a moral  veil  of  midnight  darkness  over 
his  mind.  He  throws  open  the  flood-gates  of 
blasphemy.  Whenever  he  comes,  iniquity,  like 
a tide  of  molten  fire,  rolls  over  the  earth.  His 
presence,  like  the  damp  of  death,  chills  the  warm 
feelings  of  vital  piety.  Where  he  revels  in  his 
drunkenness,  religion  cannot  exist.  There  wick- 
edness flings  away  its  last  disguise.  There,  with 
brazen  front,  and  hateful  smile,  and  boisterous 
rage,  and  uncloaked  vileness,  and  unrestrained 
passions,  and  most  active  depravity,  whatever  is 
superlatively  base  appears,  is  encouraged,  is  ca- 
ressed. When  the  drunkard  drinks,  and  stag- 
gers, and  retches,  and  wallows,  even  rude 
thought  runs  wild.  Who  would  think  of  finding 
piety  where  shameless  -wickedness  reigns  in  un- 
controlled supremacy  ? 

Should  we  search  the  whole  creation  round, 
we  would  not  find  a single  corner  where  the  re- 
ligion of  our  blessed  Saviour  flourished  in  a nest 
of  drunkards.  Who  among  the  intemperate 
thinks  on  religious  subjects  as  he  ought?  Where 
are  the  drunkard’s  reasoning  powers  ? They  are 
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drowned  in  rum.  Where  is  his  conscience  ? It 
is  seared  with  rum.  Where  his  bible?  It  is 
sold  for  rum.  Where  his  seat  in  the  sanctuary 
of  God?  It  has  been  forsaken  for  rum.  Where 
are  his  sabbaths  spent?  Drinking  rum,  in  the 
tippling  shop,  or  over  the  fumes  of  the  inebriating 
bowl.  Who  are  his  companions?  The  lovers 
of  rum.  What  is  his  language  ? The  obscene, 
the  degrading,  the  blasphemous  oaths  of  the 
drunkard.  What  are  his  actions?  They  are 
such  as  both  God  and  man  abhor.  What  are  his 
feelings?  Those  of  a demon.  What  are  his 
thoughts?  The  wild,  hell  hatched  fancies  of  a 
brain  trembling  under  the  deranging  influence  of 
rum.  But  we  forbear.  We  thus  see  that  the 
drunkard  is  pre-eminent  in  wickedness.  He  oc- 
cupies the  first  rank  in  all  that  is  low  and  de- 
grading and  vile.  He  is  a standard  bearer  in  the 
army  of  the  prince  of  darkness.  He  is  a rally- 
ing point  around  which  the  heirs  of  hell  meet. 
Whatever  is  detestable  in  thought  or  word  or 
deed,  centres  in  the  drunkard.  As  far  then  as 
sin  has  a tendency  to  destroy  holiness,  so  far  has 
intemperance  a tendency  to  arrest  the  progress 
and  injure  the  cause  of  true  religion.  Who 
therefore,  that  prays,  for  the  “knowledge  of 
the  Lord  to  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  do  the 
seas,  ” can,  with  heart  and  hand,  strive  to  peo- 
ple his  neighborhood,  his  country,  the  world 
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with  drunkards?  Who  that  does  not  love  sin 
and  hate  religion  and  holiness,  will  give  the  soul 
destroying  draught  to  his  fellow  man  ? Who 
that  has  the  least  regard  for  the  prosperity  of 
Zion,  will  scatter  through  the  moral  atmos- 
phere, the  withering  e vils  of  intemperance  ? W'ho 
will  plant  the  seeds  of  drunkenness  in  his  neigh- 
borhood and  then  hope  to  make  reflecting  per- 
sons believe,  that  he  loves  man  or  religion  or  the 
true  God?  Who  can  be  such  an  enemy  to  the 
community  as  to  spend  his  time  in  manufactur- 
ing drunkards?  Reader,  can  you? 

XII.  Its  influence  on  Domestic  Happiness. 

Intemperance  like  a canker  worm,  preys  on  the 
core  of  domestic  happiness.  On  this  and  every 
other  comfort,  it  places  an  extinguisher.  This, 
the  only  wreck  of  the  bliss  of  paradise,  which 
survived  the  fall,  it  destroys.  When  it  enters  a 
house,  its  very  breath  blights  the  buds  of  social 
pleasure.  The  soul  of  the  intemperate  man  is 
not  thrilled  with  joy  at  the  thought  of  wife,  chil- 
dren or  friends.  Poverty,  and  sickness,  and  infa- 
my, and  crime,  are  the  almost  constant  inmates 
of  the  drunkard’s  abode. 

To  prove  that  intemperance  throws  its  wither- 
ing curse  over  all  that  is  lovely  in  the  domestic 
circle,  we  shall  adduce  only  one  example.  And 
it  is  alas ! but  a common  every-day  occurrence. 
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Its  counterpart  is  often  acted  in  almost  every 
neighborhood.  To  think  of  it  is  enough  to 
make  a cold  chill  pass  through  the  veins.  It  is 
almost  enough  to  freeze  up  the  warm  current  of 
life.  But  truth  must  be  told,  however  painful  the 
recital. 

Of  the  millions  of  dwellings  into  which  intem- 
perance has  entered,  and  from  which  it  has  ba- 
nished all  the  delights  of  social  enjoyment,  we 
shall  mention  but  one.  It  stood  on  an  elevation 
but  a short  distance  from  the  highway.  It  was 
a neat,  well  constructed,  unostentatious  abode  of 
happiness.  In  it  dwelt  a father,  a mother,  a son, 
a daughter.  Taste,  and  science,  and  wealth 
scattered  their  delights  in  rich  profusion  in  and 
around  this  little  terrestrial  paradise.  Here 
domestic  affection  and  felicity  resided.  Here 
all  the  bliss  that  earth  could  give,  was  found. 
Here  kindness  ruled  in  every  heart,  and  spread 
its  sweetest  smile  on  every  countenance.  Here 
pleasure  beamed  in  every  eye,  while  those  little 
offices  of  kindness,  which  together  compose  much 
of  the  happiness  of  human  life,  were  performed. 
Piety,  too,  resided  here,  for  religion  had  spread 
its  mantle  of  purest  affection  over  those  who 
dwelt  in  this  abode  of  earthly  bliss.  A glorious 
hope  of  a blessed  immortality,  had  stamped  its 
sweet,  placid,  heavenly  impression  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  each ; one  only  excepted.  From  this 
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dwelling,  the  voice  of  prayer,  the  incense  of  the 
heart,  ascended,  acceptable  as  the  evening  sacri- 
fice, to  a throne  of  grace.  Morning,  noon  and 
night,  the  recording  angel  penciled  down  in  hea- 
ven’s register,  their  holy  aspirations  after  God’s 
own  precious  blessings.  The  one  who  would 
not  lodge  the  Saviour  in  his  heart,  who  felt  no 
rapture,  no  holy  love  or  pleasure  in  devotion, 
was  he  in  whom  the  father  and  mother  hoped  to 
find  the  staff  of  their  declining  years.  Though 
genuine  piety  infused  no  drop  of  heavenly  conso- 
lation into  his  cup  of  earthly  felicity,  he  was  not 
altogether  unhappy,  for  he  loved  his  father,  and 
his  mother,  and  his  sister,  and  the  home  of  his 
childhood,  and  one,  too,  far  dearer  than  all,  whom 
he  had  chosen  as  the  partner  of  his  days,  the 
friend  of  his  bosom,  the  wife  of  his  youth.  Her 
he  had  vow  ed,  most  solemnly  vowed,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  angels  and  men,  to  love  and  pro- 
tect. At  that  time  he  had  a heart ; he  was  sin- 
cere ; he  could  feel.  Then  his  wras  the  tender- 
ness of  a man,  of  one  of  nature’s  nobility.  Then 
feelings  of  kindness  clustered  thick  around  his 
heart.  When  distress  spread  its  darkest  curtain 
over  a fellow'  mortal,  sympathy  always  warmed 
his  bosom,  and  philanthropy  taught  his  hand  to 
afford  relief.  He  whom  poverty  had  clothed  in 
rags,  and  upon  whom  a cold,  unfeeling,  heart- 
less wTorld  frowned  or  looked  with  disdain,  found, 
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under  liis  hospitable  roof,  a shelter  from  the  piti- 
less storm  of  adversity.  When  age,  with  its 
wrinkled  visage  and  snowy  locks  thinly  scattered 
round  the  hem  of  its  threadbare  cap  which  three 
score  years  agone  was  the  ornament  of  younger 
years;  when  age,  with  its  tottering  gait  and 
stooping  form,  and  its  once  warm  current  of  life 
chilled  by  the  frosts  of  time  or  the  cold  blasts  of 
a hundred  winters,  appeared  at  his  door,  he  was 
ever  ready  to  spread  over  it  the  mantle  of  com- 
fort. His  house  was  the  stranger’s  home.  Hos- 
pitality gave  the  way-worn  traveller  a cheerful 
welcome  to  his  fireside  comforts.  When  disease 
laid  its  enfeebling  touch  on  its  victim,  he  was 
always  prepared  to  perform  the  office  of  kind- 
ness, to  administer  the  cordial  of  relief,  to  sup- 
port the  aching  head,  to  sustain  the  sinking  frame* 
The  chamber  into  which  death  had  entered  in 
pursuit  of  his  prey,  where  he  had  closed  the  win- 
dows of  the  soul,  silenced  the  daughters  of  mu- 
sic, loosed  the  silver  cord  of  life,  with  a rude 
stroke,  broken  its  golden  bowl,  arrested  its  warm 
refreshing  current,  and  sealed  up  its  fountain  in 
dark  forgetfulness,  often  witnessed  his  presence. 
When  a neighbor,  a relative,  a friend  was  called 
into  the  world  of  spirits,  the  silent  tear  would  steal 
down  his  manly  cheek,  and  declare,  in  nature’s 
eloquence,  that  his  heart  could  feel.  His  deep 
drawn  sigh  would  prove  his  grief  sincere.  When 
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the  sun  of  prosperity  shone  on  those  around  hnn, 
delight  would  sit  smiling  on  his  countenance. 
Age  blessed  him,  manhood  honored  him,  youth 
and  childhood,  and  even  infancy  loved  him. 

Near  this  man,  in  whose  bosom  resided  all  hu- 
man excellence  and  sterling  worth,  lived  a pro- 
fessed follower  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus. 
He  prayed,  and  prayed  for  sinners  too.  He 
prayed  that  his  master’s  name  might  soon  be 
known  throughout  the  world  ; that  true  religion 
every  where  might  flourish ; that  the  gospel  in  its 
triumphs,  might  be  extended  far  and  wide,  and 
be,  wherever  preached,  a blessing ; that  sinners 
might  be  redeemed  from  sin  and  hell ; and  that 
God,  in  every  nation,  and  province,  and  city,  and 
town,  and  village,  and  hamlet,  and  dwelling,  and 
heart,  might  be  glorified.  But  he  kept  for  sale 
that  bane  of  all  that  is  happy,  and  good,  and  great, 
and  wise,  and  useful,  distilled  liquor.  When 
he  who  lacked  but  the  one  thing  needful,  vital 
piety,  in  company  with  other  persons  met  at  this 
professor’s  house,  they  at  first  but  tasted,  in 
friendship,  this  soul  destroying  poison.  At  an- 
other meeting  they  sipped  again,  but  with  less 
caution.  At  a third,  a glass  was  called  for  ; then, 
as  their  meeting  multiplied,  two  or  three,  or  four 
must  be  drank  to  make  them  social.  Presently 
they  retire  reluctantly,  then  at  a late  hour,  then 
anxiously  desire  another  meeting,  then  increase 
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their  times  of  meeting  and  their  sums  of  money 
wasted. 

Thus  all  were  hurrying  towards  the  vortex  of 
eternal  ruin.  At  this  eventful  crisis,  when  they 
were  standing  on  the  slippery  brink  of  dissipation, 
one  began  to  feel  his  purse  grow  light  and  staid 
his  hand.  Another  seeks  a home  in  the  wild- 
ness of  the  forest.  In  the  dreariness  of  solitude, 
he  escapes  impending  destruction.  Sickness  sei- 
zes a third  and  snatches  him  from  the  very  jaws 
of  this  living  death.  Another  hears  the  voice  of 
conscience  and  thus  escapes.  The  holy  spirit  as 
a miracle  of  grace,  takes  another  from  this  sink 
of  sin,  and  makes  him  a holy  heir  of  unending 
joy  in  heaven.  Not  one  was  left  save  the  pride 
of  his  father,  the  darling  of  his  mother,  the  stay 
of  his  sister,  the  idol  of  his  loved  one.  At  the 
Christian’s  house  he  called  and  drank,  and  drank 
and  called  again.  Soon  he  began  to  drink  his  morn- 
ing dram,  and  once,  or  twice,  or  thrice,  during  the 
day,  he  must  drink  a little.  When  conscience  with 
its  voice  of  thunder  said,  “ Death  is  in  the  bowl,” 
he  who  sold  the  fatal,  cursed  draught  and  put  it  in 
his  neighbor’s  hand,  could  perceive  in  it,  he  said, 
nothing  injurious.  But  love  of  gain  had  steeled 
his  soul  and  thrown  over  it  the  deadly,  harden- 
ing, withering  veil  of  covetousness.  It  had  left 

him where  O ! my  God ! He  still  would 

jsell,  bis  neighbor  still  would  drink. 
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The  wary  father  now  saw  his  son  upon  the 
crumbling  verge  of  dissipation.  Distress  began 
to  prey  upon  the  core  of  the  good  old  man’s 
heart.  He  wept  and  prayed  in  secret  over  his 
son,  now  almost  lost.  He  reproved,  kindly, 
earnestly  reproved  him.  He  persuaded,  he  entrea- 
ted him  to  dash  from  his  lips,  that  cup  in  the 
bottom  of  which  lay  coiled  eternal  death.  He 
conjured  him  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  sacred, 
to  exercise  every  power  of  body  and  of  mind,  to 
free  himself  from  that  fatal  spell  which  the  mon- 
ster, intemperance,  had  already  begun  to  throw 
around  him.  But  his  remonstrances  and  en- 
treaties were  all  in  vain.  The  son,  though  al- 
most a drunkard,  felt  no  danger.  A taste  for 
ardent  spirits  was  acquired.  An  unnatural  ap- 
petite was  formed.  A craving  which  gnawed 
his  very  vitals  and  was  continually  crying  give, 
give,  had  been  called  into  existence.  This  insatia- 
ble, rum-created  desire,  acting  like  a canker 
worm  to  every  excellence,  was  fast  destroying 
the  kind,  generous,  noble  feelings  which  nature 
had  given  him ; though  hitherto  he  had  always 
been  found  among  those  who  were  called  tempe- 
rate drinkers.  Nor  had  he  himself  in  a single 
instance,  yet,  been  found  intoxicated.  But  the 
<c  milk  of  human  kindness”  was  soured  in  his 
breast.  His  father  was  no  longer  dear  to  him.  He 
in  sulkiness  retired  from  his  presence.  He  return^ 
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ed  to  him  who  professed  to  love  the  Saviour,  and 
purchased  another  draught  of  his  soul  killing  poi- 
son. Now  the  noisy  mirth  of  the  son’s  dissipation 
was  heard.  Once  it  would  have  grated  on  his  ears 
like  the  yells  of  a harpy.  But  with  him  it  had 
lost  much  of  its  harsh,  wild,  demoniac  sound. 
At  first  he  stood  at  a distance,  then  approached, 
then  looked  into,  then  entered  the  haunts  of  in- 
temperance. The  monster  fastened  a secret, 
powerful  charm  upon  his  senses.  He  now  min- 
gled with  drunkards,  joked  with  drunkards, 
laughed  with  drunkards,  blasphemed  with  drunk- 
ards, drank  with  drunkards,  but  for  a time  drank 
sparingly.  His  home  became  neglected.  His 
evenings  were  spent  in  the  society  of  drunkards. 
At  length  he  himself  for  the  first  time,  became 
intoxicated.  Hope’s  last  glimmering  taper  then 
expired.  The  flood-gates  of  desolation  were 
thrown  open.  Destruction,  unobstructed,  might 
now  rush  on  in  all  the  wildness  of  its  fury,  and 
leave  in  his  soul,  but  the  wreck  of  nonsense.  The 
walls  that  stood  between  him  and  disgrace  were 
now  completely  demolished.  The  citadel  of  ho- 
nor was  stormed  by  intemperance.  It  had  igno- 
bly surrendered  at  discretion,  to  its  bitterest  foe. 
The  barrier  was  wholly  removed.  The  flood 
was  increasing  in  its  rapid  course.  Hope  itself 
could  now  discover  no  reasonable  prospect  of  his 
reformation. 


d 2 
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For  years  every  morning  sun  as  it  looked 
abroad  upon  the  world,  saw  the  increasing  happi- 
ness of  his  affectionate  family.  The  smile  of 
love,  of  joy,  of  friendship,  made  his  home  a little 
paradise  of  bliss.  She  who  had  blessed  him  with 
her  love  and  taught  her  children  to  call  him  fa- 
ther, spent  her  mornings  in  ministering  to  his 
comfort,  her  days  in  training  for  heaven,  those 
little  immortals  whom  God  had  given  her,  and 
her  evenings  in  supplicating  a throne  of  grace  for 
her  children,  for  her  husband,  for  herself,  for 
saints,  for  sinners,  for  the  world.  Then  all  was 
respect  abroad ; all  was  love,  and  harmony,  and 
bliss  at  home.  But  now  the  scene  is  changed. 
The  partner  of  his  days,  sighs,  and  weeps,  and 
wails,  and  casts  a thousand  anxious  looks  to- 
wards the  path  over  which,  in  happier  days,  he 
often  passed  with  joyful  step  ; for  once  he  loved 
his  home.  Long  she  wept  and  watched.  The 
clock  had  told  the  hour  of  midnight.  Solemn 
silence  had  thrown  its  mantle  of  stillness  over 
the  world.  Quietness  had  gently  laid  its  hand 
on  all  that  lives.  Repose  had  hushed  in  silence 
every  voice.  Slumber  seemed  to  fold  all  nature 
in  its  arms.  The  wind  had  sung  its  requiem  and 
oone  to  rest.  The  stars  in  cheerfulness  looked 
out  upon  the  world.  They  danced  in  ether,  and 
laughed  that  night  could  make  them  see.  The' 
moon,  the  silver  queen  of  night,  in  solemn  majes- 
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ty  moved  on.  As  if  conscious  of  her  dignity,  she, 
in  her  course,  would  smile  upon  the  stars.  The 
clouds,  ashamed  to  wear  their  weeds  of  mourn- 
ing where  heavenly  peace  and  pleasure  reigned, 
put  on  their  robes  of  white  and  sported  in  the  air. 
This  solemn,  refreshing  stillness  was  interrupted 
only  by  the  broken  sob  and  half  stifled  sigh  of  her 
who  erewhile  was  happy.  Ever  and  anon  she 
rose  and  looked,  and  gazed  upon  the  way.  She 
then  would  sit  her  down  and  weep.  Tears  of 
anguish  would  spring  from  their  fountain  of  woe, 
and  burn  upon  that  cheek  where  smiles  were 
wont  to  play.  In  a moment,  she  would  rise  and 
look  again.  In  breathless  silence  she  would  lis- 
ten to  catch  the  sound  of  his  approaching  step. 
At  length  she  saw  a form  reeling  and  staggering 
towards  her  door.  Soon  she  heard  the  silly  va- 
cant laugh,  and  the  half  uttered  oath  of  her 

husband.  The  spell  with  which  true  unsuspect- 
ing love  had  bound  her,  was  now  broken.  She 
saw  that  he  whom  she  adored,  in  whom  all  her 

hopes  of  earthly  happiness  centered,  was 

drunk.  The  spectacle  overcame  her.  The 
thought  entered  her  soul  like  a dagger.  The 
blood  flowing  through  every  artery  and  vein, 
carrying  vitality,  and  health,  and  vigor,  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  was  affrighted  at  the  sight, 
and  rushed  to  its  citadel  the  heart.  Her  strength 
failed  her.  Paleness  veiled  her  face.  Her  nerves 
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were  unstrung.  She  sunk  in  the  arms  of  insen- 
sibility, and  for  a moment  forgot  her  wo.  But 
the  stroke  of  anguish  under  which  she  fell,  was 
not  that  of  death.  O ! that  it  had  been  ! Her 
sorrows  would  then  have  been  changed  to  un- 
ending joy.  When  insensibility  relaxed  its  grasp, 
and  she  awoke,  she  saw  the  father  of  her  chil- 
dren intoxicated.  His  mother’s  eyes  were  now 
unbandaged.  She  discovered  her  son’s  hopeless 
situation,  and  still  she  hoped  that  he  might  yet 
reform.  He  stood  on  the  brink  of  ruin  ; his  self 
command  was  lost ; he  saw  no  danger ; he  was 
reaching  forward  to  grasp  destruction : The  voice 
of  conscience  was  unheard : The  voice  of  God 
was  disobeyed : The  voice  of  love  was  unfelt ; 
but  yet  his  mother  hoped. 

The  sun  paid  another  visit  to  the  eastern  skies. 
Again  he  threw  his  cheering  beams  upon  the 
world.  He  was,  as  before,  bright,  and  fair,  and 
lovely.  But  now  there  was  one  family,  once  the 
most  happy,  to  whom  his  brightest  rays  only 
made  their  wretchedness  more  visible.  For  them 
he  had  not  a single  charm.  The  fumes  of  the 
inebriating  cup  having  passed  away,  he  who  had 
slept  in  drunkenness,  awoke.  Before  his  eyes 
he  now  saw  the  wife  whom  he  yet  loved,  and 
the  children  who  were  yet  dear  to  him,  sitting  in  si- 
lent, hopeless,  heart- withering  agony.  No  chi- 
ding, no  voice  of  reproach  was  heard  ; for  their 
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tongue  had  never  learned  to  complain.  Remorse 
now  harrowed  up  the  wretch’s  soul.  Conscience 
lashed  him  with  its  scorpion  sting.  Repentance 
was  felt  in  every  thought,  was  heard  in  every 
word,  was  seen  in  every  action.  But  it  was  that 
of  the  drunkard.  Amendment  seemed  to  be  the 
soul  of  his  every  resolution.  He  resolved,  he 
promised,  he  protested  against  intemperance. 
He  solemnly  declared  that  he  would  never  again 
get  drunk.  But  he  was  a drunkard  already ; 
and  these  were  the  unprincipled  resolutions 
which  remorse  sometimes  compels  even  the 
drunkard  to  make.  He  however  asked,  he  hum- 
bly sought  forgiveness  from  his  weeping,  joyful 
wife.  She  with  rapture  forgave,  because  she 
loved  him. 

For  a time  he  abhorred  the  thoughts  of  drink- 
ing. But  the  unnatural,  voracious,  and  almost 
uncontrolable  appetite  for  spirituous  liquors,  was 
already  acquired.  At  length  he  mingled  again 
with  tipplers.  Again  he  tasted  their  fatal  cup. 
Again  he  was  overcome,  strange  to  tell,  more 
easily  than  before.  He  again  became  intoxi- 
cated. Again  remorse  struck  him  with  its  sting. 
Again  he  asked  and  received  forgiveness.  And 
thus  he  continued,  till  he  became  a sot ; till  his  con- 
science became  seared  ; till  remorse  itself  could 
not  make  him  feel.  The  last  lingering  hope  of  re- 
formation now  fled  from  the  breast  of  his  nearest 
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and  dearest  friends.  His  mother  overcome  with 
grief,  sunk  into  the  grave.  His  father  broken- 
hearted, was  soon  laid  by  her  side  in  the  cold 
embrace  of  death.  His  sister  without  a home, 
entered  this  rude  unfriendly  world,  to  contend 
alone  with  the  bitter  blasts  of  adversity.  Over 
his  wife,  distress  threw  its  thickest  veil  of  wretch- 
edness. The  cold  blank  of  desolation  rested  up- 
on her  soul.  Happiness  fled  from  her  dwelling. 
Poverty  soon  became  her  constant  companion. 
Her  speaking  eye,  as  it  languished  in  silent,  hope- 
less, uninterrupted  sadness,  told,  in  the  eloquence 
of  the  heart,  the  tale  of  her  anguish. 

She  loved  the  wretch  and  therefore  mourned  his 
absence.  She  dreaded  his  return  ; for  his  warm 
affections  had  degenerated  into  coldness,  his  cold- 
ness into  indifference,  his  indifference  into  neg- 
lect, his  neglect  into  disgust,  and  this  he  frequent- 
ly manifested  by  personal  abuse.  He  had  mur- 
dered his  time,  squandered  his  property,  thrown 
away  his  reputation,  and  banished  every  kind  feel- 
ing from  his  heart.  And  yet  notwithstanding  all 
his  unfeelingness  and  brutality,  her  affections  were 
all  his  own.  No  redeeming  trait  was  found  in 
his  character,  because  he  was  a drunkard.  His 
children  were  growing  up  in  idleness,  and  igno- 
rance, and  ir religion,  because  their  father  was  a 
drunkard.  His  wife  soon  had  no  home,  because 
her  husband  was  a drunkard.  Happiness  here 
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he  had  none,  for  he  was  a drunkard.  The  last 
of  his  hopes  of  heaven  had  vanished,  for  he  was  a 
drunkard.  He  sickened.  The  physician  could 
give  him  no  relief,  for  the  patient  was  a drunkard. 
He  died,  and  left  the  world  as  he  had  lived,  a 
drunkard.  His  body  filled  a drunkard’s  grave. 
His  soul  entered  upon  the  drunkard’s  eternity. 

His  wife  and  children  must  now  meet  the 
scorn  of  an  unfeeling  world.  His  widow  with- 
out a home  and  pinched  with  want,  was  thrown 
upon  the  charity  of  an  uncharitable  world.  All 
the  anguish  that  a heart  can  feel,  she  felt.  The 
earth  to  her  was  but  a dreary  wilderness.  At 
every  step  she  saw  its  frown  or  felt  its  sneer. 
Every  inch  of  her  pathway  to  the  tomb,  was 
thick  beset  with  thorns.  Her  anxiety  and  dis- 
tress were  indescribable.  Her  children but 

here  the  heart  sickens.  We  must  cease  to  des- 
cribe. None  but  a mother  can  tell  what  a moth- 
er feels  for  her  children  in  distress.  Our  tongue 
cannot  tell,  our  imagination  cannot  paint  what 
she  felt  for  her  children.  She  lived  a while  in 
nameless  anguish,  then  died  a broken-hearted 
mother.  Her  children,  for  a time  distressed  and 
alone,  were  at  length  scattered  through  the  world. 
Then  mingling  with  the  tide  of  population,  they 
soon  disappeared. 

Thus  perished  the  drunkard’s  very  name  on 
earth.  0 ! what  a hateful,  withering,  deadly 
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curse  does  intemperance  throw  on  domestic  hap- 
piness ! How  it  breathes  a happiness-killing  pes- 
tilence wherever  it  comes  ! The  very  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  drunkard  moves  is  tainted 
with  moral  death.  Where  then  is  the  man  whose 
heart  is  not  callous  to  every  tender  feeling,  that 
will  deliberately  taste  this  horrid  cup,  or  assist,  in 
any  manner  or  degree,  to  make  his  neighbor  a 
drunkard?  Who  that  has  the  least  regard  for 
his  fellow  beings,  would  be  willing  to  be  instru- 
mental in  destroying  the  social  happiness  of  one 
family,  not  to  say  of  hundreds?  Where  is  the 
female  who  will  not  do  something  to  snatch  her 
sex  from  such  misery,  wretchedness  and  wo,  as 
intemperate  fathers  or  husbands  or  brothers  in- 
evitably bring  upon  them  ? Where  is  the  mode- 
rate drinker  that  will  not,  in  order  to  dry  up  this 
source  of  domestic  misery,  dash  the  cup  from 
his  lips,  fully  determined  never  to  drink  again 
another  drop  of  this  alcoholic  poison  ? Reader, 
will  you  ever  again  assist  in  destroying  the  hap- 
piness of  the  domestic  circle,  by  making  or  vend- 
ing or  using  ardent  spirits  ? 

XIII.  It  kills  the  Soul . 

Intemperance  destroys  the  soul.  It  is  a very 
Samiel  to  all  happiness.  It  puts  an  extinguisher 
on  every  rational  hope  of  bliss  in  the  world  to 
come.  The  holy  example  of  others  makes  no 
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good  impression  on  the  drunkard.  Its  irresisti- 
ble eloquence  does  not  change  the  bent  of  his 
mind,  or  make  him  act  according  to  the  laws  of 
God*  The  u gospel,  in  accents  sweeter  than  an- 
gels use,  whispers  peace.”  Its  language  ought  to 
carry  rapture  to  every  soul.  But  it  charms  not 
the  drunkard.  In  his  behalf  the  prayers  of  saints 
enter  continually  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth. 
But  he  prays  not  for  himself.  His  supplicating 
voice  ascends  not  to  a throne  of  grace.  Instead 
of  praying,  he  staggers  down  to  hell  over  all  the 
obstructions  which  an  indulgent,  a merciful  God 
has  placed  in  the  downward  road.  Presently  he 
steps  over  the  verge  of'  time  into  the  bottomless 
pit,  there  to  spend  the  drunkard’s  eternity.  For 
he  who  cannot  lie  has  said,  “ The  drunkard  shall 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  ” For  a cup  of 
death,  he  has  sold  eternal  life.  For  an  earthly 
hell,  he  has  bartered  heaven.  For  the  stupify- 
ing  wretchedness  of  getting  drunk,  he  has  ex- 
changed unending  bliss  in  the  world  above.  For 
the  sake  of  poverty,  and  misery,  and  disgrace,  and 
contempt,  and  remorse,  and  sickness,  and  prema- 
ture death,  he  has  plunged  his  naked  soul  into 
everlasting  burnings.  For  the  degrading,  bane- 
ful, desperate  society  of  drunkards,  and  for  the 
sake  of  wallowing  with  them  in  every  kind  of  fil- 
thiness, he  has  leaped  into  the  jaws  of  undying 
death.  To  obtain  all  that  was  pitiful,  and  despi- 
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cable,  and  vile  on  earth,  he  has  rushed  into  the 
fearful  abodes  of  the  damned,  there  to  spend  an 
unending  existence,  a never  ending  life  of  living 
wo.  Who  that  knows  the  value  of  the  soul, 
will  exchange  it  for  the  heart  freezing  misery 
which  the  intemperate  bring  upon  themselves, 
and  which  they  scatter  all  around  them?  Who 
that  feels  for  the  souls  of  men  or  desires  their 
salvation,  will  deliberately  assist  to  make  them 
drunk?  Who  that  does  not  absolutely  desire 
their  eternal  misery,  will,  for  any  price,  or  on 
any  consideration,  furnish  men  spirituous  liquors, 
since  the  drunkard’s  soul  must  sink  down  for- 
ever in  unavailing  wo?  Who  dares,  in  his  pre- 
sumption, throw  an  immortal  soul  into  hell  ? If 
none  dare,  then  let  none  deal  out  liquid  damna- 
tion, in  the  form  of  ardent  spirits,  to  his  neigh- 
bor. For  by  doing  this,  the  dealer  in  this  liquid 
fire,  bars  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  entices  his 
neighbor  into  the  gulf  of  perdition.  Who  is 
prepared  thus  to  kill  the  soul  of  his  fellow  man  ? 
Who  would  be  willing  to  people  hell  with  drunk- 
ards? Who?  No  one  but  him  whose  heart  is 
steeled  against  every  fine  feeling  of  human  nature. 
O ! the  soul  that  never  dies  ! It  is  too  precious, 
too  valuable  to.  be  sold  for  rum.  Reader,  if  you 
value  your  soul’s  immortal  interest,  dash  the 
cup  of  death  untasted,  from  your  lips. 
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XIV.  All  feel  its  Evils. 

We  have  all,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  felt, 
in  our  own  persons,  the  evil  of  using  ardent 
spirits.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a single  family 
in  the  United  States,  which  has  not,  or  does  not, 
number,  in  some  of  its  branches,  one  drunkard, 
it  may  be  many.  The  national  disgrace  which 
it  produces,  its  demoralizing  influence  on  society, 
what  it  adds  to  the  amount  of  our  taxes,  its  with- 
ering influence  on  the  community,  are  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  indi- 
rectly injures  all.  There  are  very  few  individu- 
als who  have  not,  in  some  degree,  been  injured 
by  using  it  themselves.  And  who  has  never 
been  disgusted  by  the  sight  of  a drunkard  ? An 
evil  which  we  all  feel  or  have  felt,  we  all  ought 
to  attempt  to  remedy.  Who  can  say  that  not 
one  of  his  relations  has  ever  disgraced  himself 
and  his  friends  by  intoxication  ? What  a merci- 
less, destructive  monster,  that  must  be,  from 
whose  horrid  fangs,  no  family,  and  scarcely  an 
individual,  has  wholly  escaped!  Let  all  then 
who  have  felt  the  disgraceful  influence  of  intem- 
perance, refuse  to  taste  the  drunkard’s  cup. 

Who  can,  for  a moment,  reflect  on  the  evils  of 
intemperance  and  then  say  : “ The  drunkard  in- 

jures none  but  himself ; that  he  is  only  his  own 
enemy  ?”  He  injures  all.  He  is  an  enemy  of  all. 
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He  is  death  to  the  temporal  happiness  of  many. 
He  murders  his  own  soul.  Reader,  what  is  that 
in  your  hand  ? Is  it  the  drunkard’s  bowl  ? — 
Does  it  contain  the  inebriate’s  disgusting  potion  ? 
Is  it  filled  with  voluntary  delirium?  Is  that 
madness  which  sparkles  on  its  surface  ? Then 
throw  it  from  your  hand.  It  will  wither,  it  will 
kill  your  joys  in  time.  It  wTill  poison  your  soul ; 
for  it  is  filled  with  the  venom  of  eternal  death. 
Will  you  then,  can  you  drink  that  cup  ? Can 
you  throw  a blighting  moral  mildew  all  around 
you?  Can  you  scatter  a contagious  gangrene 
through  your  country’s  atmosphere,  that  wall 
destroy  its  every  healthy,  vital  quality  ? If  you 
cannot,  then  taste  not  that  cup  wrhich  when 
drank  will  ruin  yourself  and  spread  desolation  all 
around  you* 


THE  COLD-WATER-MAN. 


PART  SECOND. 

THE  EVILS  OF  MODERATE  DRINKING. 

I.  It  Deceives. 

Ten  thousand  demons  hot  from  hell,  seem  to 
be  exerting  all  their  powers  to  keep  the  breath 
of  life  in  their  most  efficient  ally  on  earth,  the 
moderate  use  of  ardent  spirits.  This  pernicious 
custom  throws  a delusion  round  its  victim.  It 
flatters  him  while  it  charms  his  senses,  enslaves 
his  appetite,  impairs  his  mind,  undermines  his 
health,  corrupts  his  heart.  In  its  deceptive 
chain,  it  leads  him  a voluntary  slave,  down  to 
the  chambers  of  hopeless  wo.  Moderate  drink- 
ing, like  the  Syrian  sirocco  or  spasmodic  cholera, 
is  sweeping  its  millions  into  eternity.  Worse 
than  these,  it  deceives  its  victims  by  the  cry  of 
peace  and  safety,  till  it  throws  them  into  the  sea 
of  drunkenness,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the 
mouth  of  hell.  Its  deception  is  so  artfully  prac- 
tised, that  they  imagine  themselves  perfectly  tern-  . 
perate,  till  they  become  the  veriest  sots.  Thus 
blindly  are  they  led  on,  till  by  the  unnatural  ap- 
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petite  which  moderate  drinking  has  produced, 
they  are  hurried  into  endless  misery.  Who  de- 
sires to  be  deceived  by  his  most  deadly  enemy  ? 
Let  such  and  only  such,  drink  a little  ardent  spi- 
rits. Let  us  banish  the  custom  of  moderate 
drinking  from  civil  society.  It  is  a base  decei- 
ver. 


II.  It  leads  to  Drunkenness. 

Moderate  drinking  is  the  first  step  to  drunken- 
ness. It  points  those  who  practise  it,  to  the 
drunkard’s  grave,  to  the  drunkard’s  hell.  The 
language  of  its  actions  to  them  is,  “ follow  me 
and  you  will  become  drunkards while  its  Siren 
voice  whispers,  “ there  is  no  danger.”  Tempe- 
rate drinkers,  as  they  call  themselves,  throw  up- 
on the  community,  a whole  host  of  drunkards. 
No  man  ever  becomes  a drunkard  before  he  has, 
for  a time,  been  a moderate  drinker.  Indeed,  al- 
most every  drunkard  calls  himself  a temperate 
drinker.  He,  however  intemperate,  is  in  his 
own  estimation,  a temperate  drinker,  for  a long 
time  at  least,  after  he  is  a drunkard  in  the  esti- 
mation of  every  sober  man.'  The  moderate 
drinker  is  never  absolutely  safe.  He  is  one  of  a 
society  which  furnishes  all  our  drunkards.  Our 
whole  army  of  drunkards,  more  than  300,000  in 
number,  have,  without  a single  exception,  usher- 
ed forth  on  the  community  from  the  society  of 
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temperate  drinkers,  as  they  call  themselves. 
Since  30,000  of  these  annually  drop  into  the 
eternal  world,  there  must,  to  keep  the  ranks 
in  the  army  of  drunkards  full,  come  from  among 
these  temperate  drinkers,  at  least  30,000  new 
drunkards  every  year.  Is  there  no  danger  in  be- 
longing to  a society,  30,000  of  whose  members 
annually  become  drunkards  ? That  these  self- 
styled  temperate  drinkers  furnish  all  the  drunk- 
ards, is  too  evident  to  need  proof.  Who  does 
not  at  once  perceive  that  the  man  who  drinks  no 
intoxicating  liquor,  never  becomes  a drunkard  ? 
And  who  does  not  know  that  every  drunkard 
was  at  first  one  of  these  temperate  drinkers  ? In 
view  of  these  facts,  who  among  us  does  not  clear- 
ly see,  that  if  there  were  no  such  temperate 
driukers  as  compose  this  society,  there  would 
very  soon  be  no  drunkards  ? Do  we  wish  to  be 
led  to  the  drunkard’s  grave  ? If  we  do  not,  let 
us  all  with  one  voice,  declare  ourselves  on  the 
side  of  entire  abstinence. 

III.  It  countenances  Drunkenness. 

He  who,  while  in  health,  tastes  alcoholic  liquors, 
approbates  their  use.  Moderate  drinkers  not 
only  furnish  from  their  ranks,  all  the  drunkards 
on  earth,  but  they  also  keep  them  in  countenance 
by  drinking  the  same  article  which  produces  their 
intoxication.  They  are,  therefore,  like  distillers 
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and  venders  of  ardent  spirits,  accomplices  in  all 
the  guilt,  of  all  the  misery,  and  crime,  and  death 
which  drunkenness  occasions.  This  is  a serious 
charge  but  a true  one.  The  man  who,  in  any 
way,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  countenances, 
connives  at,  or  encourages  the  commission  of  any 
crime,  is  in  truth,  an  accessory  before  the  fact, 
or  in  other  words,  he  is  an  accomplice  in  its  com- 
mission. No  man  who  drinks  any  quantity  of 
ardent  spirits,  however  small,  will  pretend  that 
he  does  not  countenance  the  drunkard  by  drink- 
ing the  same  kind  of  liquor  that  he  does.  He 
drinks  the  drunkard’s  drink,  and  therefore  counte- 
nances the  drunkard  in  drinking  it.  Since  he 
thus  countenances  the  drunkard,  he  is  accessory 
to  the  crime  of  drunkenness,  and  to  all  its  fearful, 
disgusting,  atrocious  consequences.  Tippler, 
put  this  accusation  into  your  cup,  and  then  drink 
of  it,  if  your  conscience  will  let  you. 

Let  us,  then,  avoid  moderate  drinking,  not  on- 
ly as  the  first  step  to  intemperance  and  ruin,  a 
step  too,  without  which  no  man  ever  became  a 
drunkard,  but  also  because  it  encourages  intoxi- 
cation. Let  us  flee  from  what  is  called  the  tem- 
perate use  of  ardent  spirits.  It  is  a most  dange- 
rous evil.  Let  us  dash  the  cup  from  our  lips. 
In  drinking  it  we  may  swallow  eternal  death; 
we  shall  certainly  encourage  others  to  do  so.  If 
we  taste  the  poisoned  bowl  as  a beverage,  we 
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are  ourselves  in  danger.  Perfect  safety  is  found 
only  in  entire  abstinence.  By  total  abstinence 
only,  can  we  prevent  our  example  from  injuring 
others.  Who,  then,  will  continue  among  that 
class  of  persons  which  furnish  all  our  drunkards, 
in  which  he  is  personally  in  danger,  and  while 
he  continues  in  it,  certainly  countenances  drunk- 
enness, when  he  can  avoid  it  by  simply  abstaining 
from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  as  a drink?  Who 
would,  by  his  actions,  say  to  the  drunkard,  “ we 
.approve  your  disgusting  practices  ?”  And  yet 
this  is  the  language  of  every  moderate  drinker’s 
life. 

We  cannot  now  stand  neutral  in  relation  to 
drunkenness.  The  time  has  already  come,  wdien 
all  men  are  claimed  as  abettors,  either  by  the 
beastly  sot,  or  by  the  perfectly  sober.  We  may 
not  be  willing  to  admit  that  the  drunkard’s  claim 
is  legitimate.  But  he  will  claim  us  as  belonging 
in  some  sense,  to  liis  party,  unless  we  are  cold- 
water-men.  His  claim,  he  thinks,  is  just.  Till 
we  are  known  to  disapprove  absolutely,  any 
use  of  ardent  spirits  as  a drink,  the  drunkard 
brings  all  the  weight  of  our  influence  to  justi- 
fy him  in  his  intemperance,  or  in  taking  a little 
as  he  calls  it.  This  he  will  do  without  asking 
our  consent,  This  he  will  do,  though  we  tell 
him  that  w'e  absolutely  condemn  all  his  intempe- 
rate practices.  We  can  in  no  way  prevent  this, 
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but  by  becoming  members  of  the  temperance  so- 
ciety. We  are  therefore  under  the  necessity, 
(whether  we  intend  to  do  so  or  not,)  of  throwing 
the  weight  of  our  influence  into  the  scale  of 
drunkenness  or  of  entire  abstinence.  Reader, 
which  are  you  doing  ? 

While  we  use  as  a drink,  ardent  spirits  in  any 
quantity,  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  admonish  him 
who  is  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  falling 
into  the  fatal  vortex  of  drunkenness.  Tell  him 
that  he  stands  on  the  verge  of  the  drunkard’s 
grave.  He  replies  that  he  is  doing  nothing  but 
what  you  and  thousands  of  sober  men  around 
him  are  doing.  Tell  him  his  cups  are  destroying 
his  health,  he  will  answer  that  you  are  in  as 
great  danger  as  he.  If  you  say  that  you  take 
but  a little  to  do  you  good,  his  answer  will  be, 
that  he  takes  a very  little,  just  enough  to  do  him 
good.  It  is  in  vain,  while  you  drink  any,  or 
while  you  countenance  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
least  quantity,  to  reason  with  him.  He  imagines 
that  he  is  drinking  a little  occasionally.  And 
this,  he  thinks,  is  the  practice  of  all  the  mode- 
rate drinkers  in  his  neighborhood.  While  he 
thinks  he  is  doing  only  what  respectable  people 
do,  it  is  impossible  to  persuade  him  to  desist. 
Who  will  any  longer  countenance  drunkenness 
by  drinking  a little  ? 
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IV.  Its  effects  on  the  Human  System  Injurious. 

The  least  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  drank  by  a 
person  in  health,  is  an  injury.  The  article  is  an 
artificial,  exciting  stimulus.  It  is  also  a fatal 
narcotic.  It  produces  an  unnatural  action  in 
the  sanguineous  system.  It  also  materially  di- 
minishes vital  susceptibility.  This  poison  when 
drank,  unless  it  is  useful  in  producing  a medical 
effect,  wears  out  the  principle  of  life.  In  this 
respect  it  resembles  other  medicines.  When  a 
person  in  health  takes  medicine,  it  always  injures 
him.  The  object  of  medicine  is,  to  counteract 
disease  ; but  when  there  is  no  disease  to  coun- 
teract, the  power  of  the  medicine  being  spent 
on  a healthy  system,  must,  since  it  is  too  great  for 
a state  of  health,  rack  in  some  degree,  the  parts 
to  which  it  is  applied.  Distilled  liquor  acts  with 
a medical  power  on  the  human  system.  A sin- 
gle drop  of  it,  therefore,  drank  by  a person  in 
health,  since  it  acts  on  him  with  a medical  pow- 
er, is  injurious.  Whatever  is  medicinally  stimu- 
lating, wears  out  the  principle  of  life  more  ra- 
pidly than  the  nourishing  stimulants.  And  it  is 
a remarkable  fact,  that  ardent  spirits  destroy  the 
principle  of  life  much  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  artificial  stimulant  or  narcotic. 
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Any  quantity  of  ardent  spirits,  however  small, 
lays  the  foundation  for  intemperate  appetites  and 
habits.  He  who  tastes  this  article  once,  has  bro- 
ken down  a bar  which  gives  him  an  opportunity 
of  tasting  it  with  less  reluctance  a second  time. 
And  the  more  frequently  a person  drinks,  the 
less  will  be  his  reluctance  to  raise  the  cup  to  his 
lips.  And  every  time  he  tastes  it,  he  is  contri- 
buting to  the  formation  of  that  voracious  appe- 
tite which  can  never  be  satisfied,  that  burning 
desire  for  alcohol,  which  alcohol,  like  oil  on  a 
flame,  can  only  increase.  A continued  repeti- 
tion of  its  use,  produces  a habit  which  scarcely 
death  itself  can  conquer.  Who  would  be  wil- 
ling to  be  thus  enslaved?  Who?  WThy  the  man 
that  drinks  a little. 

The  unnatural  excitement  which,  in  a person 
in  health,  is  produced  by  the  use  of  the  least 
quantity  of  distilled  liquor,  is  an  unhealthy  one. 
As  far  as  its  operation  extends,  it  unfits  the  func- 
tions of  the  body  for  discharging  their  appropri- 
ate offices.  Whatever  in  any  degree  produces 
this  unfitness,  evidently  leaves  the  person,  in  that 
degree,  in  an  unhealthy  state.  Hence,  for  a 
healthy  person  to  use  the  least  quantity  of  ardent 
spirits,  predisposes  him  in  some  degree,  to  every 
disease,  and  to  some  diseases  to  a most  alarming 
extent.  Its  benumbing  influence  is,  moreover, 
the  immediate  cause  of  some  diseases.  If  we 
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desire  to  be  exposed  to  every  disease,  then  let 
us  drink  a little  ardent  spirits.  These  remarks, 
which  when  mentioned,  strike  the  mind  almost 
with  the  force  of  intuitive  propositions,  are  con- 
tirmed  by  the  opinions  of  the  most  learned  phy- 
sicians, and  also  by  the  improved  health  and  vi- 
gor of  these  who  abstain  entirely  from  all  alco- 
holic drinks. 

It  is  evident  from  these  observations,  that  dis- 
tilled liquor  does  no  good  in  any  case,  except  it 
be  used  for  a medicine  in  cases  of  bodily  infirmity, 
that  it  is  never  indifferent,  and  that  when  used 
in  any  quantity  by  persons  in  health,  it  is  always 
injurious.  Reader,  will  you  taste  this  health-de- 
stroying potion?  Will  you  saturate  your  sys- 
tem with  the  spirit  of  alcohol,  till  you  become  a 
prey  in  w.iych  every  disease  beholds  its  victim,' 
till  you  become  an  object  that  death  itself  can 
scarcely  avoid  ? 


V.  The  Cholera. 

The  spasmodic  cholera  may  be  denominated  a 
purifying  scourge.  It  is  supposed  to  have  com- 
menced its  ravages  in  Arabia,  near  Mecca,  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  or  as  some  maintain,  in  the 
year  1807.*  It  extended  eastward  into  India 
and  China.  It  passed  from  these  countries  into 

* A disease  similar  to  this,  (it  may  have  been  the  same,)  existed  in 
the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  as  early  as  the  year  17&3- 
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the  basin  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  It  ascend' 
ed  these  rivers  to  their  source.  It  then  entered  Eu- 
rope. And  finally  it  visited  America.  In  its 
course  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  it  has  swept 
into  eternity,  more  than  50,000,000  of  persons. 
In  selecting  its  prey,  it  has  almost  universally 
seized  upon  the  vicious  of  every  name  and  of  ev- 
ery grade.  Among  the  intemperate,  it  has  every 
where  made  tremendous  havoc.  Those  who 
use  alcoholic  liquors,  however  moderately,  have 
usually  felt  its  stroke.  With  them,  it  generally 
begins  with  death.  This  fearful  scourge  which 
the  king  of  terrors  holds  in  his  hand,  and  every 
lash  of  which  is  almost  certain  death  to  him  who 
uses  any  ardent  spirits,  and  indeed  to  all  the  in- 
temperate and  vicious,  has  always  appeared  the 
decided  friend  of  entire  abstinence.* **  So  true  is 
this,  that  it  has  generally  passed  by  the  consist- 
ent members  of  temperance  societies,  rarely  lay- 
ing its  freezing  hand  upon  them,  and  much  more 
rarely  throwing  open  the  flood-gates  of  life  and 


* On  the  authority  of  a London  periodical,  we  would  state,  that  in  the 

whole  United  Kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  not  a sin- 
gle member  of  a temperance  society  has  fallen  a prey  to  the  cholera, 
while  it  has  slain  in  these  islands,  not  less  than  10,000  persons.  In 
Montreal,  (Canada,)  out  of  350  entire  abstinence  men,  but  one  died  of 
this  plague,  though  from  that  city  it  has  carried  into  eternity,  nearly 
1,500  others.  The  case  just  mentioned,  and  one  in  the  United  States, 
are  the  only  instances  which  have  yet  appeared  in  print,  of  cold-water- 
men dying  of  this  purifying  pestilence.  It  appears  therfore,  that  when 
it  seizes  the  temperate,  it  is  comparatively  a manageable  disease. 
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driving  their  soul  from  the  body.  In  this  scourge, 
the  Lord  is  delivering  a temperance  lecture  to 
the  world.  Men  must  hear.  Let  those  then, 
who  would  avoid  this  discriminating  pestilence, 
refuse  to  taste  ardent  spirits.  Let  them  be  as- 
sured that  it  marks  for  its  prey,  those  who  touch 
the  inebriating  cup. 

By  those  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  India  and  China  and  Mohamedan  coun- 
tries, it  may  be  asked  : If  it  seizes  with  such  discri- 
minating, tremendous  power,  those  who  use  ar- 
dent spirits,  how  is  it  that  it  destroyed  such  millions 
in  the  countries  just  mentioned  ? We  reply,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  all  these  countries,  are  in  some 
respects,  exceedingly  intemperate.  Most  of 
them  use  large  quantities  of  a liquor  called  ar- 
rack. It  was  originally  made  in  Tartary.  Its 
intoxicating  properties  are  of-the  most  fatal  de- 
scription. It  is  distilled  from  rice  or  sugar,  fer- 
mented with  the  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut ; or  from 
mare’s  milk,  fermented  and  distilled.  This  last 
was  first  invented  by  the  Tartars  of  Tungusia. 
Its  inebriating  qualities  are  altogether  the  most 
deadly.  Many  of  those  nations  are,  like  the 
French,  intemperate  in  their  food.  Others  use 
opium,  or  coffee,  or  both  to  excess.  And  vice  in 
its  most  hideous  forms,  stalks  abroad  in  open  day, 
in  every  corner  of  those  countries.  It  is  true, 
the  most  cheering  beams  of  heaven  slumber  jq 
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their  every  vale.  The  spicy  breeze  bears  on  its 
odorific  wings,  the  freshness  of  the  morning. 
Nature,  with  a hand  of  profusion,  has  scattered 
over  their  land,  the  necessaries,  the  comforts,  the 
luxuries  of  life.  But  there,  moral  contagion  has 
thrown  its  most  desolating  influence  over  the 
mind  of  man.  He  is  vile.  He  is  degraded.  He 
is  intemperate  in  food  and  drink.  And  therefore 
that  purifying  scourge,  the  spasmodic  cholera, 
has  been  sent  by  providence,  to  wipe  from  these 
lands,  the  polluting  stain  of  their  sins. 

VI.  Moderate  drinking  supports  Distilleries  and 

Dram-Shops. 

Distilleries  and  dram-shops  are  confessedly  the 
places  where  drunkards  are  manufactured.  The 
men,  then,  who  support  these  places,  support 
wThat  make  all  the  drunkards.  And  what  class 
of  men  does  this  ? Why  moderate  drinkers.  If 
those  w7ho  keep  these  satanic  resorts,  thesO  gins 
for  the  young,  these  traps  for  the  unwary,  had 
no  custom  but  that  of  drunkards,  they  would 
soon  take  dow7n  their  signs,  close  their  bars,  and 
engage  in  some  useful  and  honorable  calling* 
This  they  w ill  all  acknowdedge.  The  drunkard’s 
custom,  therefore,  will  not  support  them.  None 
will  say  that  cold-water-men  support  them  by 
their  custom,  because  they  give  them  none. 
Moderate  drinkers,  therefore,  aro  the  persons 
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who  support  all  those  detestable  sinks  of  sin,  the 
distilleries  and  dram-shops.  Who  does  not  feel 
degraded  at  the  thought  of  supporting  such  pla- 
ces as  these  ? Who  will  any  longer  encourage 
these  nuisances  to  society?  Will  you,  reader? 

VII.  It  hardens  the  Heart. 

Moderate  drinking  leads  those  who  practise  it, 
down  to  that  awful  point  beyond  which  they 
have  no  heart.  When  the  human  monster  pas- 
ses this  point  which  lies  concealed  in  the  mode- 
rate drinker’s  path,  he  would  drink  at  his  fa- 
ther’s grave ; he  would  drink  beside  his  mother’s 
coffin  ; he  would  drink  at  his  child’s  funeral ; 
he  would  drink  at  his  wife’s  death-bed ; nay,  he 
would  get  drunk  on  the  very  alcoholic  poison 
which  he  obtained  in  excliage  for  the  nourishing 
food  that  charity  brought  in  its  hand  of  kindness,  to 
ease  the  distressing  hunger  of  his  wretched  fami- 
ly. It  drinks  up  the  spirit  of  kindness  in  the  human 
soul.  Well  may  it  be  said,  “the  drunkard  has 
no  heart.”  And  moderate  drinking  is  fast  steal- 
ing away  all  the  kind  feelings  of  him  who  practi- 
ses it.  Do  you  desire  a little  of  this  heartless- 
ness ? Then  drink,  while  in  health,  a little  ar- 
dent spirits.  Do  you  desire  a little  more  of  this 
heartless  feeling?  Then  drink  a little  more  of 
the  same  liquid.  Do  you  still  desire  a little  more 
of  this  same  heartlessness  ? Then  drink  a little 
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more,  and  a little  more  frequently,  and  then 

and  then  you  are  a drunkard.  Who,  for  the 
sake  of  spirituous  liquors,  would  sacrifice  all  the 
fine  feelings  of  his  nature  ? Who,  for  this,  would 
become  a marble-hearted  monster  ? 

VIII.  It  sets  a Bad  Example. 

Those  who,  while  in  health,  drink  a little  ar- 
dent spirits,  not  only  injure  themselves  a little , 
but  they  also  set  an  example  to  others,  which 
injures  them  very  much.  Shall  we  thus  injure 
ourselves  and  others?  Or  shall  we  abstain  en- 
tirely, and  in  this  way  scatter  blessings  around 
us  ? Shall  we  make  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  repu- 
table ? Shall  we  spread  a net  by  which  the 
young,  the  inexperienced  and  the  unwary  will 
be  entangled?  If  none  but  the  drunkard  would 
touch  the  poison,  soon  our  world  would  be  deli- 
vered from  an  evil  which  has  destroyed  more 
money,  more  happiness,  more  lives,  than  famine, 
pestilence  and  the  sword.  W ar  with  all  its  dead- 
ly train  of  evils,  is  an  unspeakable  blessing  com- 
pared with  that  withering,  exterminating  curse, 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  The  moderate  use  of 
these,  too,  and  that  not  without  reason,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a greater  evil,  and  to  destroy  more 
lives  than  drunkenness  itself.  Let  none  but  the 
drunkard  drink  this  cup  of  death,  let  no  moderate 
drinker  taste  it,  and  intemperance  will  soon  cease 
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to  exist.  Let  every  man  then  who  fancies  him- 
self a temperate  drinker,  for  his  own  sake,  for 
the  sake  of  humanity,  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, for  the  sake  of  the  young,  for  the  sake 
of  the  cause  of  Christ,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
soul  and  the  souls  of  others,  dash  from  his  lips 
the  cup  which  contains  a single  drop  of  that  li- 
quid pestilence  which  destroys  so  much  happi- 
ness, and  poisons  the  souls  of  so  many  immortal 
beings.  This  will  dry  up  the  sea  of  drunkenness. 
Let  every  moderate  drinker  do  this,  and  it  will 
shut  down  the  flood-gates  of  intemperance.  The 
example  of  moderate  drinkers  is  what  is  destroy- 
ing civil  society.  It  leads  the  million  to  the 
drunkard’s  grave. 

While  we  justify  ourselves  or  others  in  taking 
a little,  we  cannot  arrest  an  individual  in  his 
progress  towards  the  gulf  of  intemperance.  He 
always  fancies  himself  perfectly  safe,  till  he  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  hope.  If,  while  we  set  an 
example  of  moderate  drinking,  we  saw  a young 
man  ready  every  moment  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
this  monster,  and  if  we  knew  that  he  must  ab- 
stain entirely  or  be  lost,  we  could  not  make  him 
feel  his  danger.  He  imagines  that  he  uses  but 
very  little,  not  enough  to  injure  any  one.  He 
■“knows,”  he  would  declare,  “what  he  is  about. 
He  can  govern  himself.  He  is  drinking  mode- 
rately as  others  do.”  And  thus  he  would  conti- 
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nue  to  drink,  till  he  became  a perfect  sot,  before 
he  would  perceive  his  dangerous  situation.  Let  us 
then,  with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  banish  from 
civilized  society,  that  fascinating,  degrading,  per- 
nicious custom,  the  custom  of  moderate  drinking. 

IX.  It  is  worse  than  Drunkenness. 

This  custom  is,  however  strange  it  may  ap- 
pear, more  pernicious  than  intoxication.  No 
person  begins  to  use  distilled  liquor,  because  the 
drunkard  drinks  it.  An  individual  is  always,  at 
first,  led  from  the  safe  path- of  entire  abstinence, 
into  the  dangerous,  and  often  fatal  one  of  using 
this  injurious  poison,  by  the  example  of  mode- 
rate drinkers.  When  a young  man  who  has  no 
relish  for  the  “ good  creature,”  enters  a public 
house,  he  sees  ’squire  A,  who  is  a professor  of 
religion,  drinking  a little.  In  the  same  place 
deacon  B takes  his  “ deacon’s  dram,”  as  a pretty 
good  a drink”  was  formerly  called.  The  law- 
yer, the  physician,  the  statesman,  the  judge,  the 
divine,  would  take  a little;  and  therefore  the 
young  man  must  drink  in  order  to  do  as  respect- 
able men  did.  It  is  true,  the  sot  might  be  seen 
staggering  up  to  the  same  bar  and  drinking  the 
same  kind  of  liquor  that  the  others  did ; but  no 
one  ever  drinks  to  imitate  the  drunkard,  or  with' 
a design  of  becoming  one.  Every  person  takes 
his  first  glass  because  sober,  respectable  men 
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drink  a little.  Since  then  all  who  have  been  in- 
duced to  drink  the  drunkard’s  cup,  have  been 
led  to  do  so  by  the  influence  and  example  of 
moderate  drinkers,  their  influence  and  example 
in  drinking  a little,  have  been  and  are,  inconceiv- 
ably more  pernicious  than  those  of  drunkards 
could  be.  The  more  respectable  and  influential 
the  moderate  drinker  is,  the  more  injurious  will 
his  example  be  ; because  the  greater  will  be  the 
number  who  will  imitate  his  pernicious  practice 
of  drinking  a little  at  first,  and  who  will  after- 
wards, quaff  the  drunkard’s  bowl.  How  incon- 
ceivably vile  that  custom  must  be,  which,  in  its 
influence  and  effects  on  society,  is  really  more  in- 
jurious than  drunkenness  itself!  Let  us  then, 
at  once,  banish  it  from  our  neighborhood,  from 
our  country,  from  the  world.  To  accomplish 
this  most  effectually,  we  need  only  all  become 
cold-water-men.  Where  is  the  man  that  will 
refuse  to  enrol  his  name  on  an  entire  abstinence 
list?  Who  would  be  unwilling  to  “cease  to  do 
evil  and  learn  to  do  well  ?”  Who  will  set  a des- 
tructive example  to  the  young?  Will  any,  but 
he  whose  conscience  is  seared  with  the  burning 
spirit  of  alcohol  ? Let  none  taste  it,  but  such 
as  are  willing  to  make  drunkards,  to  murder 
souls.  And  who  is  sufficiently  hardened  to  do 
this  ? 
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Besides  the  evils  peculiar  to  the  practice  of 
moderate  drinking,  all  those  of  drunkenness  are, 
in  a greater  or  less  degree,  connected  with  the 
moderate  use  of  ardent  spirits.  It  brings  with  it, 
in  miniature,  all  the  demoralizing,  atrocious  evils 
of  intemperance.  It  also  throws  round  itself, 
a fascinating  charm  by  which  it  leads  the  million 
into  the  odious  path  of  intoxication,  and  down  to 
the  drunkard’s  hell.  Oh  ! the  evils  of  moderate 
drinking  ! How  inconceivably  great ! How  in- 
numerable ! Who  can  sufficiently  abhor  that 
detestable  practice  ? 

X.  The  Pleasure  Boat. 

To  illustrate  the  fearfully  rapid  and  fatal  pro- 
gress of  him  who  tastes  ardent  spirits,  from  the 
verge  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  intemperance, 
I will  relate  what  took  place  some  twenty  years 
ago,  near  the  western  coast  of  Norway.  So  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends,  it  has  not  before  ap- 
peared in  print.  We  have  all  heard  of  that  tre- 
mendous whirlpool  usually  called  “ the  Mael- 
strom,” and  by  sailors  the  “Navel  of  the 
sea.  ” It  is  but  a few  leagues  from  the  western 
shore  of  the  kingdom  already  mentioned.  The 
water  near  it  is  kept  in  the  most  fearful  commo- 
tion. In  it  ships  of  the  heaviest  burden  are,  in 
an  instant,  shivered  to  atoms.  The  whale  itself 
is  sometimes  overcome  by  the  power  of  its  suo 
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tion,  and  dashed  to  pieces  in  its  vortex.  Its 
suction  effects  the  water  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance round.  And  those  who  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  come  within  the  circle  of  its  influence,  can  - 
seldom  make  an  effort  so  powerful  as  to  escape. 
They  are  generally  drawn  into  its  funnel  and 
perish. 

On  the  shore,  nearly  opposite  to  this  whirl- 
pool, one  fine  afternoon  in  the  month  of  July, 
a party  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  agreed  to 
take  an  excursion,  that  evening,  in  a pleasure 
boat.  They  were  not  much  accustomed  to  “ the 
dangers  of  the  sea.  ” The  young  men  could  not 
ply  the  oars  as  dexterously  as  many  others.  But 
they  supposed  there  could  be  no  danger.  All 
nature  seemed  to  smile.  The  sunbeam  briskly 
played  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  Calmness 
had  thrown  its  oily  wand  on  the  billow  and  it 
slept.  The  water  presenting  a smooth  unruffled 
surface,  seemed  a sea  of  glass.  The  most  timor- 
ous would  scarcely  have  suspected  that  danger, 
in  its  most  terrific  form,  was  lurking  just  beneath 
the  surface. 

The  evening  came.  The  young  people  assem- 
bled on  the  beach.  The  mellow  moon-beam 
would  tremble  for  a moment  and  then  sleep  on 
the  calm,  unagitated  breast  of  the  ocean.  The 
pleasure  boat  was  unmoored.  The  party  gaily 
entered.  The  boat  was  moved  from  the  shore. 
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It  was  soon  under  way.  It  was  rapidly  propell- 
ed by  those  at  the  oars.  But  they  soon  disco- 
vered that  it  would  skim  gently  over  the  bosom 
of  the  deep,  when  the  motion  produced  by  the 
oars  had  ceased.  They  allowed  the  boat  to 
glide  gently  along.  They  felt  no  danger.  All 
was  thoughtless  hilarity.  The  motion  of  the 
vessel  in  which  they  sailed,  became  gradually, 
but  to  them  insensibly,  more  rapid.  They  were 
moved  by  the  influence  of  the  whirlpool.  Their 
motion  was  rotary.  They  soon  came  round  al- 
most to  the  same  spot  from  which  they  had  sail- 
ed. At  this  critical  moment,  the  only  one  in 
which  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be  saved,  a 
number  of  persons  on  shore,  who  knew  their 
danger,  discovered  them  and  instantly  gave  the 
alarm.  They  entreated  those  in  the  boat  to 
make  one  desperate  effort  and  drive  it  ashore 
if  possible.  When  they  talked  of  danger,  the 
party  of  pleasure  laughed  at  their  fears,  and 
passed  along  without  making  one  attempt  to  de- 
liver themselves  from  impending  ruin.  The  boat 
moved  on,  the  rapidity  of  its  motion  continually 
increasing,  and  the  circle  around  which  it  was 
drawn  by  the  rotary  movement  of  the  water,  be- 
coming smaller.  It  soon  appeared  a second  time 
to  those  on  the  land.  Again  they  manifested 
their  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  those  whose  dan- 
ger they  saw,  but  who,  if  delivered,  must  be  de- 
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livered  by  their  own  exertions ,•  for  those  on 
shore,  even  if  they  launched  another  boat  and 
rushed  into  the  very  jaws  of  peril,  could  not  save 
them,  while  they  were  determined  to  remain  in- 
active, and  he  carried  by  the  accelerated  veloci- 
ty of  the  water  round  this  mouth  of  the  sea, 
ready  to  swallow  at  once  both  them  and  their 
boat.  They  still  moved  along  in  merriment. 
Peals  of  laughter  were  often  heard.  Sneers 
were  the  only  thanks  given  to  those  who  would, 
with  delight,  have  saved  them.  For  a time 
they  continued  to  move  round  in  all  their  thought* 
lessness.  Presently  however,  they  begin  to  hear 
the  tremendous  roar  of  the  vortex  below.  It 
sounded  like  the  hoarse  unsteady  bellowings  of 
the  all  devouring  earthquake,  or  like  the  distant 
sea  in  a storm.  By  this  time,  the  boat  ever  and 
anon  would  quiver  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  then 
shoot  like  lightning  through  the  now  foam-cover- 
ed sea.  Solemnity  now  began  to  banish  mirth  from 
the  countenances  of  those  in  the  pleasure-boat. 
They  half  suspected  that  danger  was  near.  Soon 
they  felt  it.  When  they  came^  again  in  sight  of 
land,  their  cries  of  distress  would  have  pierced 
the  heart  of  stone.  “ O ! help  for  mercy’s  sake,  ” 
was  now  the  exclamation  of  despair.  A thick 
black  cloud,  as  if  to  add  horror  to  this  scene  of 
distress,  at  this  moment,  shrouded  the  heavens  in 
darkness.  The  oars  were  plied  with  every  nerve. 
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They  snapped  and  their  fragments  were  harried 
into  the  yawning  abyss.  The  boat  now  trem- 
bling, now  tossed,  now  whirled  suddenly  round, 
now  lashed  by  the  spray,  was  presently  thrown 
with  violence  into  the  jaws  of  death,  opened 
wide  to  receive  it  and  the  immortals  whom  it 
carried. 

Thus  perished  the  pleasure-boat  and  all  who 
sailed  in  it.  And  thus  perish  thousands  in  the 
vortex  of  dissipation,  who  at  first  smoothly  sail- 
ed around  its  outmost  verge,  who  were  scarce- 
ly, as  they  supposed,  within  the  sphere  of  its 
influence,  and  who  would  laugh  at  those  who 
could  be  so  faithful  as  to  warn  them  of  their  dan- 
ger. We  ask  the  young,  and  especially  young 
men,  to  lay  up  in  the  store-house  of  their  me- 
mory, the  account  of  the  pleasure-boat  and  its 
destruction.  Let  them  remember  and  improve 
it  when  sinful  pleasure  beckons  them  to  its  soul- 
killing bower,  and  especially  when  any  one  offers 
them  the  cup  which  contains  a single  drop  of 
that  fiery  death,  spirituous  liquors.  It  may  per- 
haps save  some,  may  it  save  many,  may  it  save 
all  who  read  it,  from  drunkenness,  from  a drunk- 
ard’s untimely  death,  from  filling  a drunkard’s 
grave. 
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PART  THIRD. 

THE  SOURCE  OF  INTEMPERANCE.- 

I.  Four  classes  of  men  engaged  in  producing  it. 

Before  we  can  effectually  eradicate  any  evil, 
we  must  discover  its  source.  The  cause  must 
be  removed  or  the  disease  will  be  continually  re- 
turning. Where  then  is  that  tremendous,  unex- 
hausted, inexhaustible  fountain  filled  with  death, 
from  which  the  sea  of  intemperance  flows. — 
Where  is  this  store-house  of  iniquity?  From 
what  reservoir  does  intemperance  receive  its 
supplies?  When  this  is  discovered  and  emptied, 
and  that  which  fills  it  ceases  to  exist,  this  scourge 
of  scourges,  this  plague  of  plagues,  will  then,  and 
not  till  then,  be  wholly  banished  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

There  are  four  classes  of  men  who  together  pro- 
duce all  the  intemperate  drinkers  in  the  universe. 
These  then,  in  their  united  capacity,  each  how- 
ever acting  a different  part,  are  the  efficient 
cause  of  all  intemperance  in  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  Let  any  one  of  these  classes  of  persons 
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wholly  cease  to  exist ; and  intemperance,  like  a 
river  which  has  no  supplies,  will- soon  deluge 
our  world  no  more.  Did  any  four  individuals  do 
the  ten  thousandth  part  of  the  evil  that  these 
four  classes  have  done  and  are  still  doing,  they 
would  be  viewed  as  outlaws.  They  would  be 
hunted  as  the  tiger  of  the  forest.  None  would 
harbor  .them.  None  would  give  them  quarter. 
All  would  pursue  them  as  common  foes.  They 
would  be  followed  night  and  day.  All  their  de- 
vious windings  would  be  marked.  They  would 
be  ferreted  from  their  lurking  places.  The  thick- 
et, the  mountain,  the  glen,  the  cave,  would  be 
searched.  Nor  would  the  pursuit  be  given  up, 
till  they  were  safely  lodged  within  the  bars  of  an 
iron  grate.  How  is  it  then  that  these  four  classes 
of  men  who  are  together  destroying  annually 
their  millions  of  money  and  thousands  of  lives, 
are  permitted  to  continue  their  incalculable  de- 
predations, and  still  live  unfrowncd  upon,  in  the 
very  heart  of  civil  society  ? We  trust  that  when 
they  are  described,  and  the  eyes  of  the  commu- 
• nity  opened  on  their  crimes,  their  ranks  will  be 
deserted,  not  a single  individual  advancing  to 
supply  the  vacancies,  till  no  such  classes  will  be 
found  on  earth. 
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II.  The  First  of  these  Classes. 

This  class  is  composed  of  such  persons  as  fur- 
nish the  article  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  from 
which  alcohol  is  obtained.  From  the  saccharine, 
farinaceous  or  nourishing  productions  of  the  earth 
and  from  no  other,  this  pernicious  liquid  can 
be  tortured.  The  superabundance  of  these  which 
God  has  furnished  for  the  nourishment  of  man 
and  beast,  are  by  inconsiderate  or  money-loving 
persons,  transferred  to  those  who  will  use  them 
in  deluging  the  world  with  moral,  spiritual,  eter- 
nal death.  They  are  cultivated  and  sold  for  the 
express  purpose  of  distillation.  Those  who 
knowingly  and  wilfully  dispose  of  what  is  truly 
nourishing  to  the  human  system,  to  those  who 
they  know  intend  to  draw  from  it  a ruinous  beve- 
rage, cannot  be  innocent  in  the  sight  of  him  who 
requires  his  accountable  creatures  to  have  a sin- 
gle eye  to  his  glory  in  all  they  do.  Like  the 
moisture  which  completely  saturates  the  ground 
near  the  fountain  head  of  a desolating  stream, 
this  class  of  men  continually  supply,  though  al- 
most totally  unobserved,  the  source  of  intempe- 
rance. By  them  the  distiller  is  enabled  to  make 
intoxicating  liquor,  the  rum-peddler  to  sell  it, 
and  the  tippler  to  drink.  It  appears  then,  that 
those  wrho  furnish  the  articles  from  w hich  spirit- 
uous liquors  are  obtained,  cannot  excuse  them- 
o 2 
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selves  from  being  guilty  accomplices  in  causing 
that  overwhelming  tide  of  moral  evil  which  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits  produces.  They  feed,  or 
rather  are,  the  very  fountain  head  of  that  desola- 
ting flood  of  intemperance  which  is  rolling  over 
our  world.  If  no  one  could  be  found  who  would, 
on  any  account  or  for  any  price,  furnish  to  dis- 
tillers a single  article  from  which  alcohol  could 
be  obtained,  intemperance  would  soon  cease  to 
exist,  because  then  there  would  soon  be  nothing 
from  which  the  manufacturer  could  extract  the 
intoxicating  draught. 

III.  How  Alcohol  is  obtained. 

Chymical  action  of  some  kind,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  production  of  alcohol.  With- 
out a chymical  process,  it  cannot  be  obtained  in 
any  quantity.  We  cannot  therefore  determine 
with  perfect  certainty,  whether  it  does  or  does 
not  exist  in  a latent  or  absolutely  inactive  state, 
in  any  substance.  It  is  more  than  probable, 
however,  that  it  does  not.  This  proposition  will 
appear  evident  to  persons  of  enlarged  views, 
when  they  reflect  that  it  is  almost  if  not  altogeth- 
er certain,  from  demonstrative  evidence,  that  all 
the  various  substances  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  owe  the  whole  of  their  differences, 
whether  of  kind  or  effect,  to  the  different  chan- 
ges or  modifications  of  the  same  particles  of  mat- 
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ter,  which,  in  their  atomic  or  simple  state,  are  of 
the  same  kind,  and  produce  under  like  circum- 
stances, the  same  effects.  Without  a chymical 
process  of  some  description,  alcohol  cannot  be  pro- 
duced or  separated  from  other  particles  of  mat- 
ter. It  does  not  exist  in  any  substance,  so  as  to 
be  perceptible,  by  any  of  its  own  peculiar  effects,  or 
in  any  other  way,  before  the  substance  has  been 
united  with  others,  and  has  been  subjected  to  the 
chymical  process  of  moistening*,  fermentation,  chy- 
mical affinity  or  election,  or  some  similar  process. 
After  it  is  produced  by  chymical  action,  to  separate 
it  from  other  particles  of  matter,  another  chymi- 
cal process  is  necessary,  such  as  distillation,  pre- 
cipitation, or  the  like.  All  the  evidence  which 
we  have  on  this  subject,  goes  to  prove  that  chy- 
mical action,  so  changes,  modifies  or  unites  diffe- 
rent particles  of  matter,  as  to  produce  alcohol,  a 
substance  altogether  different  in  kind  and  effect, 
from  those  used  in  producing  it. 

The  juice  of  the  grape  and  of  the  apple,  or 
wine  and  cider,  before  they  are  subjected  to  the 
vinous  and  acetic  fermentation,  (which  last  com- 
mences where  artificial  acidity  begins,)  contain 
no  alcohol.  The  juice  of  these  when  first  ex- 
pressed, is  as  free  from  alcoholic  poison  as  it  is  in 
the  fruit.  And  no  one  ever  became  intoxicated 
or  even  light  headed  by  eating  well  preserved 
ripe  grapes  or  apples.  Before  wine  and  cider 
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begin  to  “ work”  as  we  say,  they  would  not 
make  a man  drunk,  sooner  than  sweet  milk 
would.  Hence  the  toper  loves  “ hard”  cider  or 
old  wine,  because  they  contain  a greater  propor- 
tion of  alcohol  than  when  recently  made.  When 
we  speak  of  pure  wine  or  pure  cider,  meaning 
that  which  contains  no  alcohol,  we  must  intend 
these  liquids  before  they  are  subjected  to  the  first 
stage  of  the  vinous  and  acetic  fermentation,  be- 
cause alcohol  is  produced  in  them  during  this 
process,  never  before  its  first  incipient  stage. 

The  various  kinds  of  malt  liquor,  since  they 
are  all  subjected,  during  the  process  of  manufac- 
turing them,  to  the  beginning  of  the  acetic  and 
vinous  fermentations,  contain  a greater  or  less 
proportion  of  alcohol,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  injurious  in  some  degree  to  a healthy 
person.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  fermen- 
tation, though  it  produces  alcohol,  always  leaves 
it  in  an  imperfect  state;  while  distillation,  preci- 
pitation, or  the  like  process,  perfects  the  destruc- 
tive properties  of  the  alcoholic  particles,  in  the 
very  act  of  separating  them  from  other  matter. 
However,  the  greater  the  degree  of  fermentation 
is,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  and  perfection 
of  the  alcoholic  particles.  This  increase  of  the 
alcohol  will  continue,  till  the  tartness  of  the  liquid 
becomes  so  great  that  it  kills  or  completely  neu- 
tralizes the  alcoholic  spirit.  This  is  the  reason 
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why  the  harder  the  cider  is  the  less  quantity  will 
make  the  toper  drunk;  and  that  vinegar,  though 
it  may  be  made  from  hard  cider,  when  its  acidity 
is  perfect,  will  not  produce  intoxication. 

That  alcohol  does  not  exist  in  the  productions 
of  the  earth,  in  their  natural  state,  or  when  pro- 
perly prepared  for  the  use  of  man  or  beast,  will, 
to  say  the  least,  appear  exceedingly  probable,  if 
not  absolutely  certain,  to  every  chymist.  Be- 
cause every  chymist,  nay,  even  the  novice  in  chy- 
mistry,  knows  that  by  uniting  two  or  more  sub- 
stances, a third  is  often  produced,  which  is  total- 
ly different  in  its  kind  and  in  its  effects,  from  any 
or  all  those  original  substances  in  their  uncom- 
pounded state.  Thus,  for  example,  Epsom  salts 
may  be  nothing  more  than  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  metalloid  magnesia,  united  by  chymical  affi- 
nity. 

Though  we  may  admit,  therefore,  that  we 
cannot  determine  with  perfect  certainty,  whether 
alcohol  exists  in  a latent  state  in  other  substan- 
ces, or  w hether  by  changing  or  modifying  their 
particles  by  chymical  action,  alcohol  is  produced, 
yet  one  thing  in  relation  to  this  subject  we  do 
know.  If  it  exists  in  a latent  state,  in  substan- 
ces as  God  has  created  them,  or  when  properly 
prepared  to  nourish  his  creatures,  it  is  not  in  that 
situation,  injurious  ; it  may  be  very  beneficial. 
We  never  hear  of  a man  getting  drunk  on  rye,  or 
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corn,  or  wheat,  or  molasses,  or  sugar,  or  pota- 
toes, or  any  saccharine  matter  in  its  natural  state. 
The  alcohol  produced  by  fermenting  the  paste  of 
which  bread  is  made,  is  all  driven  off  in  the  pro- 
cess of  baking,  so  that  bread  properly  baked,  con- 
tains none  of  this  insidious  poison.  It  is  evident 
from  the  remarks  now  made,  that  if  alcohol  be 
found  in  any  of  the  productions  of  nature  or  in 
them  all  (which  it  is  manifest  from  what  has  been 
said,  cannot  be  proved  to  be  the  case,)  it  produ- 
ces none  of  those  injurious  effects  which  are  ex- 
hibited in  bold  relief,  when  persons  in  health  use 
it  freely.  When  it  is  tortured  by  chymical  pow- 
er from  the  situation  in  which  God  has  placed  it, 
or  when  it  is  produced  by  the  chymical  affinity 
or  election  of  two  or  more  substances  and  only 
then,  does  it  destroy  whatever  is  delightful  with- 
in the  sphere  of  its  operation.  No  one  therefore 
who  furnishes  the  productions  of  the  soil  for  dis- 
tillation, can  screen  himself  from  guilt,  behind 
what  God  has  done  in  giving  peculiar  properties 
to  these.  He  cannot  be  so  rash  as  to  say  that 
alcohol  is  created  by  Almighty  power  in  these 
productions ; because  he  has  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port such  an  assertion,  but  much  against  it.  Let 
no  one  therefore  feel  innocent,  who  pours  into 
the  distillery,  those  articles  which  it,  in  various 
ways,  decomposes  and  turns  into  a flood  of  liquid 
fire.  Let  all  who  do  this  feel,  that  they  are 
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assisting  to  desolate  the  world  with  intemper- 
ance. Will  the  farmer  who  is  the  very  heart 
and  sinew  of  the  world,  any  longer  feed  the  dis- 
tillery? We  hope  not. 

IV.  The  Vinous  Drinks  allowed  in  Scripture. 

The  Bible  commands  us  to  be  “ temperate  in 
all  things.”  It  permits  us  to  use  nothing  im- 
moderately. Whatever  is  intemperance,  it  posi- 
tively condemns.  The  moderate  use  of  what- 
ever it  allows,  is  therefore,  temperance.  God 
in  his  word  allows  the  use,  in  small  quantities, 
of  wine,  of  mixed  wine,  and  of  strong  drink. — 
Wine  and  strong  drink  were  allowed  as  medi- 
cine. The  inspired  Paul  said  to  Timothy,  “ use 
a little  wine  for  thy  stomach’s  sake,  and  thine 
often  infirmities.  ” Inspiration  also  commands 
us  to  “give  strong  drink  to  him  that  is  ready  to 
perish.  ” Wine,  mixed  wine  and  strong  drink, 
in  moderate  quantities,  were  also  allowed  on 
other  occasions.  But  to  multiply  quotations  on 
this  subject  is  unnecessary.  Every  one  who 
reads  the  Bible  with  any  degree  of  attention, 
knows  that  it  allows  persons  in  health,  to  use, 
in  suitable  quantities,  wine,  mixed  wine  and 
strong  drink. 

These  drinks,  God  allows  us  to  use  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  When  the  scriptures  per- 
mit the  use  of  wine,  it  is  wine , and  not  (as  is  the 
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case  with  the  wines  in  America)  a mixture  of 
wine  and  spirituous  liquors,  which  they  allow 
us,  in  moderate  quantities,  as  a beverage.  Pure 
wine  is  a nourishing,  refreshing  drink,  and  may 
therefore  with  the  greatest  propriety,  be  used 
in  such  quantities  as  will  nourish  and  refresh  us, 
or  as  will  promote  our  health  and  real  comfort. 
In  similar  quantities  and  for  the  same  reason, 
milk,  coffee,  tea  and  other  nourishing  or  refresh- 
ing liquids  may,  when  properly  prepared,  be 
used.  Any  article  to  which  Providence  has  given 
those  properties  which  nourish  or  refresh  the  hu- 
man system,  man  may,  when  in  health,  use  in  mo- 
deration. The  unadulterated  juice  of  the  grape, 
or  wine  before  it  undergoes  that  chymical  de- 
composition and  internal  action  by  which  alcohol 
is  produced,  is  such  an  article,  and  may  there- 
fore be  drank  with  propriety.  But  adulterated 
wines  or  wines  mingled  with  alcohol,  are  no- 
where allowed  in  scripture,  and  are  in  any  quan- 
tity, to  a person  in  health,  always  injurious. 
At  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  our  Saviour 
turned  water  into  pure  wine,  which  was  therefore 
nourishing  and  refreshing,  not  into  that  which 
contained  alcohol  and  was  therefore  pernicious. 
He  therefore  evidently  allowed  men  to  drink 
wine  uncontaminated  with  alcoholic  poison. 

As  strong  drink  is,  by  divine  authority,  allow- 
ed for  a medicine,  and  also  on  certain  occasions. 
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as  a beverage,  it  may  be  used  by  persons  in 
health.  On  proper  occasions  therefore  and  in 
suitable  quantities,  we  may  use  the  strong  drink 
mentioned  in  the  word  of  God.  It  is  important 
however,  first  of  all,  for  us  to  learn  what  that 
liquid  is,  or  rather  what  it  is  not , which  the 
Bible  calls  strong  drink,  and  the  use  of  which, 
in  moderate  quantities,  it  allows.  For  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  the  Bible  does  not, 
in  the  least,  countenance  the  intemperate  use 
of  any  thing.  It  requires  temperance  in  every 
proper  article  of  food  or  drink.  What  then  is 
the  strong  drink  of  the  scriptures?  All  that  has 
yet  been  said  or  written  in  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, amounts  to  little  more  than  learned  conjec- 
ture. And  we  all  know  that  learned  conjec- 
tures are  generally  little,  if  any,  better  than 
learned  nonsense.  One  with  a very  learned  look, 
tells  us  that  it  was  a decoction  of  herbs.  A se- 
cond affirms  that  it  was  the  juice  of  dates  and 
other  fruits  expressed.  Another  informs  us  that 
it  was  a mixture  of  various  liquids.  Spices  as  a 
fourth  will  have  it,  were  used  to  convert  wine 
into  strong  drink.  Another  maintains  that  it  was 
wine  having  its  aqueousness  driven  off  by  decoc- 
tion. But  the  truth  is,  we  cannot  tell  what  it 
was.  No  well  authenticated  description  of  it  has 
reached  our  day.  The  Bible  does  not  tell  us 
what  it  was,  except  by  calling  it  “strong  drink.” 
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In  one  passage  also,  it  calls,  what  was  probably 
the  same  article,  “ strong  wine.”  Since  we  do 
not  know  from  any  good  evidence,  of  what  it 
was  composed,  one  conjecture  on  that  subject 
can  scarcely  be  considered  better  than  another. 
Nor  can  any  conjecture  be  relied  on.  Indeed  to 
us  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  we  do  or  do 
not  know  what  it  was.  Our  knowledge  with  re- 
gard to  it,  is  sufficiently  extensive  ; for  we  know* 
that  it  was  not  ardent  or  distilled  spirits.  It  is 
nowhere  in  scripture  so  called.  Nor  w7as  the  Sa- 
tanic art  of  distilling  discovered,  till  long  after 
strong  drink  was  in  use.  We  know  also  that 
strong  drink,  in  small  quantities,  was  not  injurious 
to  the  person  who  used  it,  nor  to  others.  God  au- 
thorised its  use.  And  he  never  authorises  us  to 
injure  ourselves  or  others,  or  to  do  what  will 
have  an  evil  tendency.  Ardent  spirits,  as  a drink, 
have  such  a tendency,  and  therefore  their  ordi- 
nary use  never  has  had,  and  never  can  have,  the 
seal  of  God’s  approbation  stamped  upon  it. 

Concerning  the  mixed  wine  mentioned  in  scrip- 
ture, unless  we  admit  that  it  was  mixed  with  wa- 
ter, the  same  remarks  may  be  made,  that  were 
made  in  relation  to  strong  drink.  11  the  wine 
was  not  mixed  with  water,  then  w7e  do  not  know7 
writh  what  it  was  mixed.  But  wTe  know7  with 
what  it  was  not  mixed.  It  was  not  mixed  with 

alcoholic  liquors.  We  know  that  when  mode- 
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rately  used  it  was  nourishing  and  refreshing ; for 
omniscience  sanctioned  its  uSe.  Let  us  remem- 
ber then  that  pure  wine,  mixed  wine,  and  strong 
drink,  and  these  in  small  quantities,  are  the  li- 
quors which  we,  by  divine  authority,  may  use. 
In  the  moderate  use  of  these,  there  is  no  danger. 
They  promote  health.  But  the  scriptures  nowhere 
sanction  any  use  of  ardent  spirits  as  a drink. 

From  what  we  have  said  in  relation  to  wine, 
we  may  learn,  that  the  reason  why  we  may,  if 
we  have  not  acquired  the  drunkard’s  appetite, 
use  it  in  moderate  quantities,  is,  because  it,  in 
such  quantities,  is  in  some  degree  nourishing  and 
refreshing  ; and  because  it  either  contains  no  im- 
perfectly-formed particles  of  alcohol,  or  its  tart- 
ness so  neutralizes  those  which  it  does  contain, 
that  it  does  not  injure  the  person  who  uses  it 
moderately,  unless  he  is  already  a drunkard. 
The  same  remarks  may  in  truth  be  made  con- 
cerning the  moderate  use  of  some  fermented  li- 
quors, such  as  cider  and  the  like.  But  alcohol 
contains  no  redeeming  quality.  In  it  there  is  no 
nourishment  or  refreshment  to  strengthen  the 
system,  nor  yet  tartness  to  neutralize  or  counter- 
act the  pernicious  effects  of  the  alcoholic  poison ; 
therefore  the  least  quantity  of  it  is,  as  a drink, 
injurious. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  God,  in  his  word, 
authorises  the  use  of  pure  wine,  mixed  wine  and 
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strong  drink,  which,  under  certain  circumstances 
and  in  small  quantities,  were  not  injurious  but 
beneficial ; but  who  can  imagine,  that  by  doing 
this,  he  gives  us  a license  to  drink  spirituous  li- 
quors, a single  drop  of  which,  when  drank  by  a 
person  in  health,  is  pernicious  ? As  well  might 
we  say,  God  authorises  the  use  of  nourishing 
food,  and  therefore  we  will,  while  in  health,  take 
arsenic  ; as,  that  God  authorises  the  moderate 
use  of  wine,  mixed  wine  and  strong  drink,  and 
therefore  we  will  use  ardent  spirits.  Such  rea- 
soning is  worse  than  nonsense.  It  is  sheer  mad- 
ness. Who  would  suffer  himself  to  be  hood- 
winked by  such  silly  sophistry  ? 

Let  no  man  then  in  the  United  States,  pour  the 
fruits  of  his  toil  into  any  one  of  our  35,000  dis- 
tilleries. Let  no  one  of  the  human  race  assist  in 
feeding  any  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
soul-killing  machines  which  are,  in  such  redun- 
dant profusion,  scattered  over  the  world.  Bet- 
ter bury  the  fruits  of  our  labor  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  than  pour  them  on  the  earth  in  the 
form  of  a flood  of  liquid  destruction.  Let  no 
man  who  loves  his  neighbor,  his  country  or  his 
God,  feed  the  distillery. 

V.  The  Second  Class , or  Manufacturers. 

The  next  class  in  order  whose  business  is  to 
manufacture  drunkards,  is  composed  of  all  those 
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who  distil,  or  in  any  other  way,  produce  alco- 
holic liquors.  He  who  takes  the  “good  crea- 
tures of  God  ” and  converts  them  into  ardent 
spirits,  that  soul-blighting,  hell-securing  poison, 
has  an  awfully  solemn  account  to  settle  with  his 
final  Judge.  What  the  infinitely  wise  and  be- 
nevolent creator  has  provided  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  man,  is  taken,  and  from  it  is  produced, 
by  the  wicked  invention  and  Satanic  art  of  those 
who  manufacture  intoxicating  liquors,  an  article 
in  which  nothing  nourishing  or  refreshing  can  be 
discovered,  and  which  is  desolating  the  world 
with  misery,  and  poverty,  and  crime,  and  death. 
Those  who  change  what  is  truly  useful,  into 
that  which  is,  like  a pestilence  walking  in  dark- 
ness, often  destroying  before  danger  is  appre- 
hended; ought  to  tremble  when  they  reflect  on 
the  account  which  they  must  soon  give  of  their 
stewardship.  And  such  are  all  manufacturers  of  , 
ardent  spirits.  They  take  what  God  has  made 
to  nourish  the  body,  and  from  it  produce  a li- 
quid which  destroys  the  soul.  How  dreadful 
the  thought ! Reader,  art  thou  the  man  ? Dost 
thou  distil  this  desolating  poison?  Then  thy 
employment  is  detestable.  Forsake  it  imme- 
diately, or  misanthropy  will  soon  Ireeze  up  the 
fountain  of  humanity  in  thy  soul.  Were  there 
no  manufacturers  of  alcohol,  soon  intemperance 
would  cease ; for  the  inebriating  cup  would  then 
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ere  long,  be  exhausted ; and  there  would  be  no 
fountain  at  which  it  could  be  replenished.  Who 
would  continue  to  fill  the  drunkard’s  bowl? — 
Who  would  spend  his  time,  and  ruin  his  neigh- 
borhood, and  destroy  his  own  soul  for  the  sor- 
did gratification  of  manufacturing  ardent  spirits  ? 
for  the  disgusting  pleasure  of  making  drunkards  ? 

VI.  The  Third  Class , or  Venders. 

Those  who  vend  ardent  spirits  are  another 
class  without  which  we  could  have  no  drunkards. 
These  men  spend  the  time  and  talents  which  God 
has  given  them  to  promote  the  good  of  their 
fellow  beings,  in  taking  their  neighbor’s  pro- 
perty for  that  which  they  know  will  do  him  no 
good  but  a positive  injury.  They  often  take  his 
money  for  this  soul-destroying  poison,  when  they 
know  that  himself  or  his  family  is  suffering  for 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  How  heart-rend- 
ing it  is  to  see  persons  who  wisli  to  be  consider- 
ed respectable  men  in  society,  destroying,  both 
for  time  and  eternity,  those  whom  they  ought  to 
love,  those  whom  they  may  even  profess  to  love 
as  themselves ! 

Perhaps  the  manufacturers  of,  and  dealers  in 
alcoholic  liquors,  may  say  in  palliation  of  their 
nefarious  conduct,  that  in  this  way  they  support 
their  families.  But  who,  we  would  ask,  has 
given  these  men  a right  to  support  their  families 
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by  taking  the  property  of  others  for  what  they 
know  will  injure  them  ? Who  has  allowed  them 
to  increase  their  income  by  drawing  into  their 
coffers,  the  money  of  their  neighbor,  while  they 
give  him  in  exchange  what  they  have  over- 
whelming demonstration,  will  destroy  his  health, 
his  character,  his  soul?  Where  shall  we  find, 
in  the  whole  round  of  moral  virtues,  a principle 
which  will  permit  men  to  ruin  others  soul  and 
body,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  or  as  a means  of  sup- 
porting their  families  ? Such  a plea  in  favor  of 
making  or  vending  ardent  spirits,  is  wholly  un- 
founded in  principles  of  justice.  It  has  nothing 
but  baseness  to  support  it.  No  man  can  have 
the  least  shadow  of  right  to  destroy  other  men’s 
families  in  order  to  support  his  own.  To  do  this 
would  be  to  act  like  the  robber  who  would  take 
the  purse  of  him  upon  whose  life  and  health  his 
family’s  happiness  depended,  and  then  adminis- 
ter to  him  a slow  poison  which  he  knew  would 
unfit  him  for  usefulness,  and  would,  sooner  or 
later,  leave  him  a miserable  wreck  of  a man  by 
sapping  in  him  the  foundations  of  life.  If  the 
robber  could  not  be  justified  in  supporting  his 
family  by  taking  the  man’s  money  for  the  slow 
poison,  though  in  this  way  he  knew  he  would 
ruin  both  the  man  and  his  family,  to  support  his 
own  ; how  can  they  be  justified  who,  for  the 
sake  of  supporting  their  families,  furnish  men 
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with  what  they  know  will  destroy  both  them 
and  theirs  ? The  exchange  which,  in  this  traffic, 
the  drunkard  voluntary  makes,  does  not  make 
the  liquor  valuable,  or  the  evil  it  produces  less 
certain,  or  the  guilt  of  those  who  furnish  the 
cup  less  enormous.  When  we  reflect  that  a sea 
of  60,000,000  of  gallons  of  ardent  spirits,  is 
annually  poured  out,  by  distillers  and  venders, 
on  the  community  in  our  own  beloved  country ; 
when  we  reflect  that  they  have  sent  forth  among 
us,  an  army  of  more  than  300,000  habitual 
drunkards,  and  continually  keep  it  recruited, 
though  30,000  of  them  step  into  eternity  every 
year,  our  very  heart  sickens  in  thinking  of  the 
flood  of  distress  which  they  are  thus  the  means 
of  producing.  These  men  are  to  drunkenness 
what  the  fountain  is  to  the  stream.  They  sup- 
ply it.  If  none  sold  spirituous  liquors,  the  drunk- 
ard could  not  buy.  He  must  therefore  from  ne- 
cessity, become  sober. 

Men  ought  not,  for  the  hope  of  gain,  to  en- 
gage in  evil  pratices.  To  manufacture  or  vend 
distilled  liquor  for  a beverage,  is  evidently  an 
evil.  None  therefore  have  a moral  right  to  en- 
gage in  the  business  for  the  sake  of  supporting 
their  families,  or  for  any  other  consideration. 
But  cannot  distillers  and  venders  of  ardent  spirits, 
like  other  men,  support  their  families,  by  engag- 
ing in  some  useful  and  honourable  employment? 
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Might  not  the  capital  invested  in  distilling  and 
vending  ardent  spirits,  if  employed  in  useful 
traffic,  produce  as  great  if  not  greater  profits 
than  it  now  does  ? It  is  now  a well  established 
fact,  as  appears  from  the  testimony  of  above 
3,000  persons  who  have  relinquished  the  traffic  in 
the  United  States,  and  also  from  that  of  many 
who  yet  continue  engaged  in  it,  and  who  proba- 
bly love  a little,  that  the  profits  arising  from  the 
sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  are  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, swallowed  up  by  the  bad  debts  caused 
by  intemperance.  This  traffic  cannot  therefore 
claim  in  its  favour,  even  the  pitiful  plea  of  gain. 

To  traffic  in  an  article  which  does  no  good  but 
much  evil,  cannot  be  justifiable.  Such  an  article 
is  distilled  liquor.  He  who  sells  a little  of  it, 
does  an  injury  to  him  who  buys  it,  and  to  the 
community,  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be  mea- 
sured by  man.  And  the  larger  the  quantity  sold 
the  greater  must  be  the  injury  done.  If  to  sell  a 
small  quantity  be  an  evil,  to  sell  a larger  quan- 
tity must  be  a greater  one.  If  to  furnish  liquor 
to  one  man  and  thereby  ruin  him,  be  morally 
wrong,  to  ruin  a thousand  men,  in  the  same 
way,  cannot  be  right.  If  to  scatter  misery  in 
one  neighborhood,  be  odious  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  good  men,  to  scatter  it  in  a hundred  neigh- 
borhoods must  be  more  so.  If  to  retail  ardent 
spirits  be  an  evil  of  untold  magnitude,  to  sell  by 
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wholesale  must  be  yet  a greater  evil.  To  sell 
any  quantity  then,  of  this  article  however  small 
or  great,  is  an  evil,  since  the  article  itself  does 
no  good  but  harm  to  all  who  use  it  for  any  but 
medical  purposes.  Let  every  conscientious  man 
therefore  cease  forever  to  traffic  in  that  most  in- 
jurious article,  spirituous  liquors.  And  let  all  re- 
member that  if  none  sold  this  poison  there  would 
be  no  drunkards. 

VII.  The  Fourth  Class , or  Drinkers. 

But  the  last  class  of  persons  without  which 
we  could  have  no  drunkards,  and  the  worst  too, 
if  there  can  be  any  worst,  where  the  conduct  of 
all  is  so  exceedingly  pernicious,  are  those  who 
drink  distilled  liquors.  To  use  intoxicating  spi- 
rits in  any  quantity  is  to  travel  in  the  road  that 
leads  to  drunkenness.  It  is  to  parley  with  temp- 
tation. It  is  to  play  with  the  basilisk.  It  is  to 
inflame  our  system.  It  is  to  trifle  with  the  soul. 
It  is  to  make  ourselves  the  dupe  of  knaves,  the 
derision  of  fools,  the  laughing-stock  of  devils. 
To  use  ardent  spirits  as  a beverage,  in  any  quan- 
tity, is  to  prepare  ourselves  to  become  food  for 
the  monster  intemperance.  It  watches  the  mo- 
derate drinker,  ready  every  moment  to  make  him 
its  prey.  And  O ! how  often  does  he  feel  its 
fang  after  being  bound  in  its  chain ! Like  an 
evil  spirit,  it  is  prowling  about  among  moderate 
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drinkers.  Satan-like  it  is  seeking  whom  among 
them  it  may  devour.  Who  will  live  thus  ex- 
posed? Who  will  stand  ready  to  fill  the  ranks 
which  death  vacates  in  the  army  of  drunkards  ? 
If  none  drank  intoxicating  liquor,  there  would 
be  no  drunkards.  This  is  a truth  so  evident  that 
even  the  intemperate  can  feel  its  convincing  pow- 
er. When  “ touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,” 
is  the  motto  of  every  person  in  relation  to  ardent 
spirits  as  a drink,  then  intemperance  will  cease 
on  earth  ; then  religion,  in  its  chariot  of  mercy, 
will  ride  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer ; then 
“holiness  to  the  Lord”  will  be  inscribed  on 
every  gospel  banner;  then  a robe  of  righteous- 
ness, with  all  its  peace-speaking  influence,  will 
be  spread  over  the  earth.  How  delightful  the 
thought!  When  shall  it  be  realized?  When? 
Why  when  all,  in  principle  and  in  practice,  be- 
come cold-water-men.  Let  no  one  then  taste 
ardent  spirits  as  a drink  unless  he  desires  to  be- 
long to  the  worst  class  of  those  who  make  all 
the  drunkards  and  keep  them  in  countenance. 
Those  who  drink  any  compose  this  class.  Read- 
er, are  you  one  of  its  component  parts  ? 

Intemperance  may  be  compared  to  the  raging- 
flood  which  spreads  devastation  throughout  its 
course.  Dry  up  the  thousand  rills  which  supply 
it,  and  the  flood  ceases  to  destroy.  It  ceases  to 
exist.  Moderate  drinking  in  its  various  degrees, 
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constitutes  the  streams  which  are  the  immediate 
supply  of  that  tremendous  flood  of  intemperance, 
which  is  spreading  desolation  over  our  world. 
These  keep  it  raging  in  all  its  fury.  They  may, 
for  a time,  move  imperceptibly  along;  but  they 
increase  in  their  course,  and  form,  when  united, 
that  overwhelming  flood  of  intemperance  which, 
as  it  rolls  over  the  earth,  leaves  nothing  where- 
ever  it  moves,  but  the  blank  of  desolation,  the 
image  of  wretchedness,  the  wreck  of  immortal 
souls.  Where  then  is  the  man  that  will  con- 
tinue to  supply  the  streams  of  intemperance,  or 
be  himself  one  of  them?  Rather,  where  is  the 
man  that  will  not  use  his  influence,  his  every 
exertion  to  dry  up  the  whole  of  them  ? WTho 
will  not  step  forward  and  say  to  all,  “ I will  no 
longer  use  as  a drink,  this  detroyer  of  all  religion, 
this  extinguisher  of  happiness,  this  bane  of  life, 
this  poison  of  the  soul.  ” Let  the  four  classes  of 
men  now  mentioned,  whose  business  is,  to  make 
drunkards,  view  themselves  as  guilty  accom- 
plices in  all  the  crimes  which  have  ever  been 
perpetrated  in  consequence  of  intemperance ; let 
them  feel  that  together,  they  have  produced  all 
the  evils  that  drunkenness  has  thrown  upon  the 
world,  and  I know  that  they  will  tremble  in 
prospect  of  the  retribution  that  aw  aits  them  from 
the  righteous  judgment  of  Him  who  sees  their 
every  action.  Reader,  dash / that  cup  from  thy 
lips.  Its  poison  may  kill  thy  soul. 
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PART  FOURTH. 

THE  CURE  FOR  INTEMPERANCE, 

I.  General  Remarks. 

We  have  taken  a bird’s  eye  view  of  the  uses 
of  ardent  spirits.  We  must  see  that  it  is  the  bane 
of  all  that  is  pleasant  or  desirable  on  earth;  and 
that  it  bars  the  gate  of  heaven  against  the  drunk- 
ard. We  have  learned  what  an  overwhelming 
evil  it  is.  We  have  discovered  that  it  is  rolling 
like  a sea  of  death  over  our  world.  We  have 
sought  for  and  found  the  source  of  drunkenness. 
We  have  seen  that  a single  drop  of  distilled  li- 
quor does  a man  in  health,  an  injury  the  evil  of 
which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  measure.  In 
view  of  its  withering,  eternal  evils,  what  is  our 
duty  respecting  its  use?  With  these  facts,  and 
a thousand  more  of  a similar  kind,  before  his 
eyes,  what  accountable  creature  on  earth,  will 
not  hesitate  before  he  puts  the  enchanting  cup  to 
his  lips?  In  what  light  ought  he  to  consider  its 
ordinary  use  in  any  quantity?  A single  drop 
when  drank  by  a person  in  health,  is  not  a mat- 
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ter  of  indifference.  He  can  no  longer  view  it  in 
this  light.  He  now  knows  that  the  least  quan- 
tity of  it,  does  him  a positive  injury.  The  ques- 
tion. then  with  regard  to  any  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
except  as  a medicine,  is  simply  this : Is  it  right 

or  is  it  wrong  to  drink  any  of  that  which,  in  the 
smallest  quantity,  will  injure  us?  Which  class  of 
persons  are  committing  sin,  those  who  door  those 
who  do  not  drink  ardent  spirits?  If  it  is  a duty 
for  us  to  injure  ourselves  and  those  around  us,  by 
drinking  a little,  then  those  who  abstain  entirely 
are  neglecting  their  duty  : But  if  it  is  wrong  to 
injure  ourselves  or  others  in  any  degree,  then  it 
is  wrong  to  drink  any  quantity  of  ardent  spirits. 
However  much  we  may  be  exposed  to  any  hard- 
ship in  any  kind  of  weather,  this  liquor  does  not 
prevent  but  predisposes  to  disease.  It  makes 
those  who  use  it  slaves  to  the  bottle ; to  abandon 
it  therefore  cannot  takeaway  liberty.  Since  true 
liberty  consists  in  the  privilege  of  doing  right,  to 
abandon  its  use  entirely  is  liberty.  Let  us  all  so- 
lemnly inquire,  what  is  our  duty  in  relation  to 
the  use  of  this  most  deleterious  liquid  ? And  ha- 
ving discovered  our  duty,  let  us  perform  it  with 
persevering  meekness.  Are  we  not  all  bound  by 
the  most  powerful  obligations,  to  arrest  in  its 
fearful  progress,  this  desolating  scourge? 
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II,  Various  methods  prescribed  to  Cure  In- 
temperance. 

Foaming  with  the  rage  of  a devil,  intempe- 
rance is  marching  over  the  earth.  Perfect  mo- 
ral desolation  follows  in  its  train.  Shall  we,  or 
shall  we  not,  arrest  its  progress  ? All,  with  one 

voice,  are  ready  to  exclaim,  cc  Slay  the  monster 
intemperance.  Its  crimes  are  written  in  blood. 
It  deserves  to  die.”  But  though  all  are  ready  to 
denounce  intemperance  as  a deadly  evil,  many 
cherish  the  monster  in  their  bosom  ; many  feed  it 
with  their  children’s  bread.  Hence  the  question, 
how  shall  we  end  its  ravages  ? receives  various 
answers. 

“l)o  this,”  says  one,  “by  drinking  moderate- 
ly.” This  will  not  accomplish  the  object.  We 
have  been  striving  for  more  than  a hundred 
years  to  banish  drunkenness  from  the  world  by 
drinking  a little  occasionally.  We  have  learned 
by  experience  that  we  cannot  dry  up  the  sea  of 
intoxication  by  pouring  ardent  spirits  into  it. — 
The  monster  intemperance  will  never  die  for 
thirst  while  fed  with  a little  alcohol.  By  what 
is  called  temperate  drinking,  we  cannot  stay  its 
progress.  We  have  long  attempted  to  do  this, 
and  it  has  steadily  and  rapidly  gained  ground. — 
It  is  by  drinking  a little  that  it  grows;  and  this 
is  the  grand  reason  why  Satan,  by  some  of  his 
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emissaries  on  earth,  proposes  to  destroy  this,  his 
hell-filling  vicegerent,  by  moderate  drinking.  He 
knows  this  custom  leads  to  drunkenness.  He 
therefore  desires  that  men  should  continue  it  un- 
der the  delusive  hope  that  it  will  exterminate  in- 
temperance. As  soon  would  oil  extinguish  a 
flame  as  moderate  drinking  would  drive  intempe- 
rance from  our  country  or  from  the  world.  It 
always  has  and  always  will,  while  practised,  in- 
crease the  evil.  But  it  never  can  diminish  drunk- 
enness. 

“ Let  all  drunkards  abstain  entirely,”  says 
another,  “ and  this  will  arrest  the  progress  of  in- 
temperance.” Could  this  be  done,  it  would  not 
banish  intemperance  from  the  earth.  In  a single 
year,  mere  than  30,000  moderate  drinkers  would 
step  forward  to  fill  up  the  vacated  ranks  of 
drunkenness.  And  in  ten  years  the  flood  of  in- 
temperance would  be  as  deep  and  as  broad  and 
as  destructive  as  it  now  is.  Those  who,  because 
they  love  a little,  suggest  this  plan,  would  proba- 
bly be  among  the  very  first  to  re-people  the  earth 
with  drunkards.  By  acting  on  this  plan  there- 
fore, we  can  never  accomplish  the  desired  ob- 
ject. 

“ Let  no  man  distil  this  liquid,  fiery  narcotic 
or  traffic  in  it,  and  the  drunkard  and  mode- 
rate drinker  must  both  cease  to  quaff  their  much 
loved  beverage.”  This  is  tlve  plan  of  a third. 
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If  this  plan  could  be  carried  into  effectual  exe- 
cution, it  would,  it  is  true,  be  a perfect  remedy 
for  every  degree  of  intemperance.  But  while 
men  will  drink  the  cursed  draught,  persons  will 
always  be  found,  whose  conscience  is  so  seared 
with  the  love  of  gain,  who  have  so  little  regard 
for  the  public  good,  and  who  are  so  totally  des- 
titute of  philanthropy,  that  they,  for  the  sake  of 
money,  will  make  and  sell  spirituous  liquors. — 
From  this  quarter  therefore  we  have  no  hope  of 
making  a successful  attack  upon  the  common 
foe,  intemperance.  Men  who,  like  the  distillers 
and  venders  of  ardent  spirits,  are  so  in  love  with 
money,  that  to  obtain  it,  they  will  flood  the 
earth  with  a sea  of  pestilential  fire,  will  never 
wholly  cease  their  nefarious  operations,  while 
mortals,  in  the  madness  of  their  folly,  will  drink. 
If  the  monster  intemperance  were  to  live  till  it 
were  slain  by  such  persons,  it  would  live  till 
“ time  shall  be  no  more,”  and  we  might  die  in 
hopeless  despair. 

u The  strong  arm  of  the  law  must  strike  the 
monster  dead,”  is  the  declaration  of  another. — 
While  public  opinion  favors  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  the  law  cannot  arrest,  or  even  retard 
the  progress  of  intemperance.  A law  that  is 
not  enforced,  is  useless  or  worse  than  useless. 
To  render  any  law  effectual  in  this  country,  the 
people  must  enforce  it.  When  they,  as  a body, 
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are  opposed  to  any  law  or  even  feel  indifferent  as 
to  its  execution,  men  can  easily  discover  a thou- 
sand ways  of  evading  its  penalty.  If  the  people 
say,  that  to  drink  a little  is  justifiable,  our  legis- 
lators may  lay  a tax  of  one  thousand  or  ten 
thousand  dollars  on  each  distillery  in  our  land, 
and  the  distiller  will  evade  the  penalty  of  the 
law.  That  no  moderate  drinker  or  drunkard 
will  enter  a complaint  against  him  for  violating 
the  law  is  certain ; and  if  a complaint  be  enter- 
ed, no  jury  of  tipplers  will  condemn  him  for  do- 
ing what  they  suppose  to  be  morally  right. — 
They  would  execrate  the  law\  They  would 
justify  its  transgressor.  The  price  of  a license 
to  sell  ardent  spirits,  may  be  so  great  that  no 
one  can  make  their  legal  sale  profitable  ; but 
then  men  will  sell  without  a license.  The  evil 
would  not  thus  be  diminished.  It  might  be  in- 
creased. If  then  the  fatal  progress  of  intempe- 
rance is  ever  completely  arrested,  it  must  be  done 
by  the  influence  of  the  people,  that  power  which 
gives  efficacy  to  the  law.  The  public  mind  must 
be  enlightened  on  this  subject.  Men  must  see 
and  feel  that  to  use  ardent  spirits  as  a drink,  is 
an  evil.  They  must  learn  that  to  make  or  vend 
or  drink  this  cup  of  death,  is  a crime,  and  as  such 
deserves  to  be  frowned  upon,  execrated  and  pu- 
nished. To  cause  such  a purified  moral  sentiment 
to  pervade  society,  something  more  discriminating, 
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more  enlightening,  more  powerful  than  laws, 
must  throw  its  cheering  influence  over  the  com- 
munity. To  accomplish  this,  an  effectual  reme- 
dy for  intemperance  must  be  discovered,  and 
used  by  the  public. 

III.  The  Effectual  Cure  for  Intemperance. 

Intemperance  is  scattering  its  desolating  evils 
all  around  us.  What  shall  we  do  ? Is  there  no 
cure  for  this  pestilence?  Must  this  moral  conta- 
gion continue  to  exist  ? Must  it  continue  to  in- 
crease, till  the  whole  world  shall  become  a dram- 
shop, all  the  men  and  women  beastly  sots,  and 
every  youth  and  child  a moderate  drinker?-— 
We  look  on.  We  see  the  evil  of  using  ardent 
spirits.  We  deplore  the  evil.  We  feel  the  evil. 
Shall  we  still  look  on  and  suffer  the  evil  to  pro- 
gress with  incalculable  rapidity  ? Forbid  it  mer- 
cy’s angel ! There  is  a remedy,  an  effectual 
remedy  for  intemperance ; one  too  that  always 
cures.  It  is  entire  abstinence  from  the  ordinary 
use  of  all  intoxicating  drinks.  The  monster  intem- 
perance can  be  slain  by  the  single  blow  of  en- 
tire abstinence.  By  the  same  simple  means,  the 
whole  sea  of  liquid  fire,  that  has  so  long  desola- 
ted the  world,  can  be  swept,  at  once,  out  of  ex- 
istence. By  this,  that  which  has  more  than  wi- 
dowed the  mother,  more  than  orphaned  the  child, 
can  all  be  annihilated.  In  short,  entire  absti- 
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nence  will  effectually,  wholly  and  forever,  ter- 
minate all  the  evils  with  which  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  has  ever  cursed  the  world.  It  will  dry 
up  this  fountain  of  misery.  It  will  place  upon  it 
the  seal  of  eternal  forgetfulness.  From  it,  dis- 
tress shall  never  again  be  allowed  to  issue,  when 
all  have  become,  in  truth,  cold-water-men.  That 
entire  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks, 
is  a perfect  and  practicable  cure  for  intempe- 
rance in  its  every  degree,  is  an  identical  propo- 
sition, a self  evident  truth.  Who  does  not  know 
that  the  entire  abstinence  man  cannot  get  drunk  ? 
Who  does  not  know  that  any  man  can , if  he 
chooses,  cease  to  drink  ? Here  then  is  a cure 
for  that  tremendous  scourge  of  Satan,  intempe- 
rance. It  is  simple,  safe,  cheap ; cheap  as  the 
crystal  stream  from  the  never  failing  fountain. 
It  is  a perfectly  effectual  remedy ; it  always 
cures.  The  case  may  be  recent  or  chronic,  it 
may  be  less  or  more  obstinate;  but  it  must  yield, 
however  stubborn,  to  this  remedy.  Tippler,  use 
this  remedy  but  for  one  month,  and  if  during 
that  month  of  entire  abstinence  from  all  alcoholic 
liquors,  whether  distilled  or  fermented,  you  get 
drunk,  then  say  that  entire  abstinence  is  not  an 
effectual  cure  for  intemperance.  Shall  we  all 
adopt  this  infallible  remedy  for  intemperance,  this 
effectual  preventative  of  drunkenness  ? Shall 
we  ? Certainly.  Who  can  refuse  ? 
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IV.  The  duty  of  Entire  Abstinence . 

To  abstain  entirely  from  the  ordinary  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  is  a moral  duty  binding  on  all  men 
in  every  age  and  in  every  country.  For  a person 
to  injure  himself  or  others  in  any  degree,  never 
can  be  morally  right.  We  are  all,  then,  bound 
in  duty  to  refuse  to  do  so.  Those  who  use  the 
least  quantity  of  distilled  liquor  as  a drink,  injure 
themselves  and  others.  Is  it  not  a moral  evil 
voluntarily  to  do  this  ? And  is  it  not  a moral  duty 
to  avoid  a moral  evil  ? 

Intemperance  is  confessedly  a moral  evil  of  the 
first  magnitude.  God  positively  condemns  it  in 
his  word.  Entire  abstinence  effectually  prevents 
it.  Are  we  not  all  morally  bound  to  do  all  we 
can  to  prevent  what  God  condemns?  By  ab- 
staining entirely  we  put  an  extinguisher  on  in- 
temperance. Since  to  drink  ardent  spirits  while 
in  health,  is  injurious,  its  ordinary  use  never  was, 
is  not  now,  and  never  can  be  justifiable.  To  re- 
fuse to  use  it  thus,  therefore,  always  was,  is  now, 
and  always  will  be  a duty  binding  on  every  ra- 
tional accountable  creature  on  earth.  It  never 
can  be  right  for  persons  to  injure  themselves  by 
drinking  ardent  spirits.  When,  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  this  article  began  to  be  used 
in  this  coifntry  as  a beverage,  was  it  right  ? Was 
it  not  then,  as  now,  a moral  evil  to  do  w rong,  or 
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to  do  what  was  then  and  still  is,  injurious  ? Was 
it  not  then  a moral  duty  to  abstain  from  the  evil 
practice  of  using  ardent  spirits?  No  reflecting 
person  can  hesitate  in  giving  an  affirmative  an- 
swer to  these  questions. 

The  scriptures  in  many  general  prohibitions 
forbid  all  evil  practices,  and  therefore  thatof  using 
ardent  spirits.  “ Do  thyself  no  harm,”  and  “ab- 
stain from  all  appearance  of  evil,”  are  commands 
of  omniscience,  that  condemn  not  only  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  spirituous  liquors,  but  also  every  oth- 
er evil  practice.  All  therefore  are,  by  divine  au- 
thority, bound  to  entire  abstinence ; for  none 
can  maintain  that  to  drink  ardent  spirits  while  in 
health,  is  not  the  appearance  of  evil.  From  this 
therefore,  God  commands  us  to  abstain.  Shall 
we,  or  shall  we  not  obey  ? 

The  prophets,  the  apostles,  the  primitive  Christ- 
ians, our  Saviour,  drank  none  of  this  poison. — 
None  of  it  existed  in  their  day,  nor  till  long  after. 
We  have  the  example,  therefore  of  all  these  in 
favor  of  entire  abstinence  from  all  use  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors.  Entire  abstinence  must  have  been 
a moral  duty,  or  these  would  not  all  have  prac- 
tised it  during  the  whole  of  their  lives.  From  all 
this  weight  of  evidence,  it  is  undeniably  certain 
that  to  use  ardent  spirits  in  any  quantity,  except 
as  a medicine,  is  a moral  evil,  and  that  to  abstain 
entirely  from  the  poison  as  a drink,  is  a moral  duty. 
Which  shall  we  practise  in  our  lives  ? 
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V.  The  duty  of  forming  and  joining  Tempe- 
rance Societies. 

It  is  a duty  at  the  present  day,  to  form  tempe- 
rance societies  and  unite  with  them.  This,  like 
the  duty  of  entire  abstinence  from  alcoholic  li- 
quors, is  not  a duty  which  is  binding  on  the  men 
of  every  age  and  of  every  country.  It  is  a duty 
of  a different  kind.  It  is  built  on  a different, 
though  not  less  immovable  foundation.  For 
those  who  lived  centuries  before  distilled  liquors 
of  any  kind  existed,  to  have  united  themselves 
into  temperance  associations,  would,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  have  been  useless.  Had  the  formation 
of  temperance  societies  been  a duty  binding  up- 
on the  men  of  every  age  and  every  country,  un- 
der all  ordinary  circumstances,  then  our  Saviour 
who  fulfilled  “ all  righteousness,”  would  have 
formed  such  associations  and  would  himself  have 
become  a member.  The  prophets,  the  apostles 
and  the  primitive  Christians  would  also  without 
doubt,  have  formed  or  joined  such  institutions, 
had  it  been  a duty  to  do  so  in  their  day.  But  we 
have  no  evidence  that  any  such  societies  existed 
in  their  age  of  the  world.  Nor  would  they  then 
have  blessed  the  community.  They  would  have 
been  useless  ; for  ardent  spirits  did  not  then  ex- 
ist. All,  as  a matter  of  course,  practised  entire 
abstinence  from  them.  In  ages  therefore  in 
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which  this  poison  did  not  exist,  and  in  those  coun- 
tries, if  there  are  any  such,  where  none  of  it  is 
used,  it  could  not  be  a moral  duty  for  the  inha- 
bitants to  unite  themselves  into  temperance  soci- 
eties. Had  this  been  a duty  binding  on  the  peo- 
ple of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries,  the  prophets, 
the  apostles,  the  early  Christians,  and  above  all, 
our  blessed  Saviour,  would  not  have  neglected  to 
perform  it.  Since  to  form  temperance  associa- 
tions in  their  day,  would  have  been  useless,  and 
since  none  of  these  holy  men  nor  yet  our  Saviour 
formed  any  of  them,  we  must  conclude  that  to  do 
so  was  not  then  a duty. 

But  they  have  proved  to  us,  that  by  divine  in- 
spiration, they  knew  that  distilled  liquor  would 
be  one  of  the  many  evil  “ inventions”  of  wicked 
men.  They  have  given  us  many  prohibitions 
which  embrace  the  interdiction  of  its  ordinary 
use.  Indeed  every  passage  in  the  word  of  God, 
which  forbids  us  to  injure  ourselves  or  others,  re- 
quires entire  abstinence  from  this  article  as  a be- 
verage. The  inspired  penmen  forbid  us  the  use 
of  what  is  evil,  and  therefore  of  this  article. — 
They  caution  us  against  the  appearance  of  evil, 
and  certainly  therefore  against  this  soul-killing 
poison.  But  they  did  not  form  temperance  soci- 
eties, and  therefore  to  form  these  is  not  a duty 
binding  on  the  men  of  every  age  and  country. 
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But  have  we  no  duties  which  are  not  thus  uni- 
versally binding?  Mostassuredly  we  have.  Not  a 
few  of  these  duties  are  binding  on  us.  And  we 
are  under  as  strong  obligations  to  perform  them 
as  if  these  obligations  extended  to  every  moral 
creature  in  the  universe.  Our  obligation  to  do 
our  duty  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  by 
the  number  of  the  individuals  to  whom  it  extends. 

We  see  that  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  is  a 
most  alarming  moral  evil.  We  know  that  in  an 
age  and  country  in  which  there  is  none  of  it,  the 
evil  of  using  it  cannot  exist.  The  fact  that  this 
evil  does  exist  in  our  day  and  in  our  own  coun- 
try to  an  alarming  extent,  calls  upon  us  most  im- 
peratively, to  do  all  in  our  power  to  banish  it 
from  this  and  every  other  land.  “ As  we  have 
opportunity”  we  are  commanded  to  “ do  good 
unto  all  men.”  In  this  passage  of  scripture, 
God  requires  us  to  embrace  opportunities  of  do- 
ing good.  When,  therefore,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  joining  a temperance  society  and  of 
thereby  doing  good,  at  least  by  our  example,  if 
we  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  so,  we  neglect  or  re- 
fuse to  obey  the  command  of  God.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  doing  good,  thus  afforded  us  in  his 
providence.  Wherever  intoxicating  liquor  is 
drank  by  persons  in  health,  there  it  is  the  posi- 
tive, the  divinely  authorized  duty  of  all  to  em- 
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brace  the  opportunity  of  preventing  evil  and  of 
doing  good  by  forming  themselves  into,  or  joining 
temperance  societies.  Now  this  poison  is  thus 
used  in  our  country,  and  in  relation  to  it,  Ameri- 
ca expects  “ every  man  to  do  his  duty,”  expects 
every  person  to  become  a cokl-water-man. 

IV.  The  importance  of  United  Effort „ 

Perhaps  one  is  ready  to  say,  u I know  the  use 
of  spirituous  liquors,  in  any  quantity,  is  injurious 
to  a person  in  health:  I drink  none  myself:  I,  on 
every  proper  occasion,  show  to  others  that  I dis- 
approve its  ordinary  use  by  any  person.  And 
what  could  I do  more  were  I a member  of  a 
temperance  society?”  We  would  say  to  such  a 
person,  as  an  individual  you  can  do  nothing 
more.  But  you  know7  that  union  makes  strength. 
A number  of  individuals  united , always  advance 
with  more  force  and  carry  with  them  greater  in- 
fluence, than  the  same  persons  would  do  if  they 
all  engaged  singly  in  the  same  cause.  If  ten 
thousand  of  the  bravest  among  the  brave  should 
enter  the  field  of  contest  without  being  united  in 
one  band,  or  led  on  in  battle  array,  they  would 
' scarcely  put  to  flight  a hundred  poltroons  who 
were  united  in  opposing  them. 

In  this  country  we  have,  long  since,  learned 
the  importance  of  united  effort.  We  all  feel  an 
enthusiastic  glow  rising  in  our  bosoms  when  we 
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reflect  on  that  glorious  day  which  gave  our  na- 
tion birth.  Then  a little  band  of  patriots  met 
and  pledged  their  “ lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  honors”  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  for 
the  salvation  of  their  country.  This  little  band, 
thus  having  pledged  themselves,  and  being  bound 
together  by  the  strong,  unyielding  cords  of  pa- 
triotic love,  withstood  and  repelled  too,  the  con- 
centrated forces  of  the  then  most  powerful  na- 
tion on  earth.  The  world  struck  dumb  with 
wonder,  viewed  in  astonishment,  the  unequal 
conflict.  It  saw  a mere  handful  of  men  without 
money,  without  soldiers,  without  arms,  without 
munitions  of  war,  without  shoes,  often  without 
clothes,  and  sometimes  without  bread,  David- 
like  fearlessly  marching  out  to  meet  this  Goliah 
of  the  nations.  Its  admiration  was  boundless, 
when  it  beheld  the  giant  power  of  England  give 
way,  the  rod  of  oppression  broken,  the  divine 
right  of  kings  to  fix  the  yoke  of  bondage  on  the 
necks  of  their  subjects  ridiculed,  the  British  lion 
that  could  roar  defiance  to  all  beside,  humbly 
suing  for  terms  of  capitulation  from  the  Ameri- 
can eagle.  And  all  these  wonders  resulted 
from  the  united  pledge  of  a few  men  resolved  to 
live  free  or  die.  The  admiring  world  looked  on 
till  she  who  had  long  sat  queen  of  the  nations, 
resigned,  almost  voluntarily,  her  seat  of  honor, 
to  the  new-born  republic.  And  then  it  began  to 
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practise  the  useful  lessons  taught  by  its  new  mis- 
tress and  to  imitate  her  paragon  examples. 

These  men  might,  as  individuals,  have  felt  all 
that  abhorrence  to  tyranny  and  slavery  which 
they  did  feel  in  their  united  capacity.  But  had 
they  never  united  in  the  glorious  cause  of  liberty, 
they  could  not  have  shaken  to  its  very  base,  the 
British  throne.  Had  no  union  of  effort  taken 
place  among  them,  the  banner  of  liberty  could 
not  have  been  raised  on  our  shores,  as  a beacon 
to  direct  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  their  politi- 
cal course.  They  have  taught  us  that  a pledged 
union,  yes  a pledge  to  which  they  themselves 
dared  to  affix  their  signatures  before  the  world, 
and  under  the  very  frown  and  lash  of  tyranny, 
is  every  thing  in  the  promotion  of  a good  cause. 
They  signed  an  instrument  in  which  they  pledged 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  their  honor,  for  the 
sake  of  others.  And  shall  we  refuse  to  sign  an 
instrument  in  which  we  pledge  ourselves  to  ab- 
stain entirely  as  long  as  we  choose,  from  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits.  When  we  see  that  union  of 
effort  against  any  evil,  is  its  destruction;  shall 
we  refuse  to  unite  against  that  worst  of  all  evils, 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits?  When  we  see  those 
who  placed  their  feet  on  the  threshold  of  the 
temple  of  liberty,  and  on  its  door-posts  wrote  in 
characters  of  blood,  “ It  shall  never  be  resigned,” 
unhesitatingly  subscribing  a pledge ; shall  toe  re- 
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Rise  to  sign  a pledge,  lest  we  should  abridge  our 
liberty?  We  all  love  liberty.  We  are  enrap- 
tured at  the  very  sound.  Sooner  than  resign 
this  invaluable  patrimony  handed  down  to  us  by 
those  glorious  worthies,  the  heroes  of  the  revo- 
lution, we  will  suffer  our  right  arms  to  be  torn 
from  our  shoulders,  our  hearts  to  be  torn  from 
our  bodies,  the  cords  of  affection  which  bind  us 
to  those  whom  we  value  much  more  than  life, 
to  be  broken  by  the  unfeeling  rudeness  of  the 
oppressor.  No,  wTe  all  love  liberty  too  well 
ever  to  resign  it.  We  have  a right,  if  w7e 
choose,  to  subscribe  a pledge  of  entire  abstin- 
ence. To  do  right  is  every  American’s  birth- 
right privilege.  And  wo  be  to  the  man  or  to 
the  nation  that  would  attempt  to  deprive  us  of 
it ! We  have  liberty.  Let  us  exercise  our  liber- 
ty, and  unite  all  our  energies  in  opposition  to 
that  fell  tyrant  distilled  liquor,  now  prowling 
through  our  country,  ready  to  rivet  the  chains  of 
the  most  fatal  bondage,  upon  all  upon  whom  it 
can  lay  its  despotic  hand.  Should  any  one  into 
whose  heart  the  love  of  gain  has  stolen,  attempt 
to  persuade  us  to  become  this  monster’s  slaves,  let 
us  reject  the  thought  with  a noble  indignation. 
Let  us  use  all  our  influence  to  prevent  it 
from  throwing  its  enchanting  spell  around  our 
fellow-creatures.  When  none  shall  be  chained 
by  its  charm,  then  we  shall  all  he  truly  free. 
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The  standard  of  true  liberty  will  then  be  our 
country’s  boast.  America  will  then  be  the  birth- 
place of  genius,  the  cradle  of  liberty,  the  joy  of 
the  brave,  the  terror  of  tyrants,  the  home  of  the 
free,  the  pride  of  the  world.  Banish  ardent 
spirits  from  our  country,  and  soon  she  will  rise 
to  the  very  heavens  in  point  of  wealth,  and  hap- 
piness, and  glory.  But  if  we  harbor  in  our  bo- 
som, this  demon  of  death,  a century  will  not 
have  rolled  its  years  around,  before  America, 
will  cease  to  be  the  home  of  the  exile,  the  re- 
fuge of  the  oppressed.  He  who  in  other  nations 
wears  the  manacle  and  the  fetter,  but  whose  heart 
is  free  as  air,  will  weep  tears  of  blood,  when  he 
learns  that  America,  through  the  influence  of 
rum,  has  fallen  before  the  despot’s  frown.  When 
he  looks  upon  his  babes  growing  up  in  slavery 
and  no  American  freedom  to  throw  its  mantle  of 
comfort  round  them,  his  heart  will  bleed  in  un- 
told agony.  He  feels  that  liberty  is  more  pre- 
cious than  gold,  than  worlds,  than  life  itself. 
But  America,  if  ardent  spirits  as  a drink,  be  not 
banished,  from  our  land,  will  soon  cease  to  un- 
furl the  banner  of  freedom  in  view  of  the  admir- 
ing nations ; and  thus  to  cheer  the  stranger,  en- 
courage the  champion  in  liberty’s  cause,  and 
strike  with  dismay,  whoever  loves  the  chains  of 
bondage.  Union  of  effort  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  American  liberty.  Union  of  effort  is  the  ce- 
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ment  of  its  temple.  Union  of  effort  prevents  it 
from  crumbling  to  the  dust.  Union  of  effort  can 
stay,  at  once,  that  destroying  flood  which  ardent 
spirits  are  rolling  over  our  land.  Their  desolat- 
ing evil  is  great ; it  is  extensive  ; it  is  alarming. 
This  is  enough  to  arouse  the  energies  of  freemen 
to  unite  against  it.  It  is  an  evil ; and  because  it 

is  an  evil,  we  ought  to  prevent  it  if  possible 

If  possible,  did  I say?  To  do  this  most  effectu- 
ally, nothing  is  necessary,  hut  for  all  sober  men 
to  pledge  themselves  to  entire  abstinence,  and  ad- 
here to  that  pledge.  To  the  complete  success 
of  the  temperance  reformation,  union  of  effort  is 
indispensible.  Let  us  then  as  one  man  unite  in 
this  glorious  cause.  Let  us  use  our  liberty  to 
keep  ourselves  and  our  children  free  from  the 
galling,  degrading  chains  of  intemperance.  Let 
it  no  longer  be  said  by  foreigners,  “the  Ameri- 
cans are  a nation  of  drunkards.”  We  can  pre- 
vent it  by  all  uniting  in  the  principle  of  entire  ab- 
stinence. 


VII.  Of  System. 

Those  who  unite  in  the  temperance  reforma- 
tion, must,  to  be  successful,  pursue  steadily,  a 
well-digested,  regular  system  in  their  operations. 
Prudence  and  judgment  should  characterize 
their  every  plan.  The  object  which  they  pro- 
pose to  accomplish,  the  entire  disuse  of  intoxi- 
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eating  liquors  as  ordinary  drinks,  should  be  en- 
graven on  their  mind.  It  should  be  the  centre 
to  which  every  part  of  their  plan  should  verge. 
But  the  importance  of  systematic  operations  to 
the  complete  success  of  any  benevolent  enter- 
prise,. is  so  clearly  and  ably  presented  to  the 
mind  by  a living  author  than  whom  few  hold  a 
happier  pen,  that  I will  be  excused  for  quoting 
his  language.  “ The  first  requisite  in  benevolent 
operations,  as  in  all  other  undertakings,  is  sys- 
tem ; a fixedness  of  design,  and  a steady  adapta- 
tion of  the  means  to  the  end.  Every  step  gained 
in  a system  strengthens,  every  step  gained  without 
it  weakens.  The  first  object  acquired  leads  to 
the  possession  of  a second,  and  that  to  the  at- 
tainment of  a third,  if  all  the  objects  to  be  attain- 
ed are  originally  chosen  with  reference  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  a plan.  Every  new  object, 
where  there  is  no  system,  divides  the  already 
scattered  forces ; and  success,  if  pursued,  might 
dissipate  them  entirely,  and  leave  but  the  vain 
pleasure  of  having  a number  of  defenceless  sta- 
tions, each  calling  for  assistance,  and  all  calling 
in  vain ; while  the  society  only  retained  the 
empty  boast  of  an  extended  line  of  operations, 
and  of  being  equally  helpless  and  inefficient  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  On  a system,  each 
part  strengthens  the  other  ; the  line  of  communi- 
cation is  kept  entire  ; as  each  point  is  gained  the 
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whole  advances  ; they  are  all  in  movement  to- 
wards the  same  position,  and  they  rest  upon  the 
same  centre  of  support.”  The  temperance  re- 
formation, if  it  ever  extends  its  mantle  of  charity 
over  the  world,  must  do  so  by  pursuing  a well-re- 
gulated system  of  operations.  Those  who  move 
the  main  spring  of  this  mighty,  moral,  purifying, 
renovating  machine,  must  therefore  be  men  of  in- 
telligence, men  of  thought,  men  of  activity  in 
the  cause.  System  must  pervade  the  whole. 
Such  men  and  such  only,  can  commence  and 
keep  in  operation,  a system  which  will  banish 
the  ordinary  use  of  ardent  spirits  from  the  world. 

VIII.  Of  Perseverance. 

Though  systematic  operations  are  indispensa- 
ble to  the  successful  accomplishment  of  any  ob- 
ject, these  in  themselves  are  insufficient,  are  un- 
availing. The  best  plan  ever  devised  by  man, 
if  left  unused,  would  accomplish  nothing.  If 
we  would  arrive  at  a given  point,  we  must, 
not  only  be  prepared  to  move  and  to  face  the 
proper  point  of  the  compass,  but  we  must  actu- 
ally advance  and  continue  to  move  on,  or  we 
will  never  arrive  at  the  point  proposed.  The 
temperance  society  proposes  to  dry  up  the  mise- 
ry-making sea  of  drunkenness.  To  accomplish 
this  object,  its  officers  and  members  must  per- 
severe in  this  glorious  work.  All  sober,  re- 
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spectable  persons  who  abhor  intemperance  as  a 
detestable  evil,  ought  to  unite  in  opposing  it  in 
its  every  degree.  They  must  do  this ; or  that 
degrading,  demoralizing  scourge,  intemperance 
will  never  wholly  cease  to  flood  the  earth  with 
misery.  When  no  sober  man  will  taste  the 
drunkard’s  cup,  then  and  not  till  then,  will  the 
intoxicating  bowl  be  used  no  more.  To  accom- 
plish this  object,  so  devoutly  desired  by  every 
good  man  who  reflects  on  the  subject,  tempe- 
rance men  must  persevere.  Stand  forth  then, 
ye  friends,  ye  tried  friends  of  this  cause.  Let 
perseverance  be  your  motto.  Inscribe  on  your 
banner,  in  characters  of  gold,  “We  are  all  cold- 
water-men.”  Give  no  countenance  to  the  drunk- 
ard. Enter  the  field  of  contest  with  the  mon- 
ster intemperance,  resolved  on  a w ell-planned, 
judicious,  uninterrupted  attack.  Never  parley. 
Admit  of  no  truce.  Never  sound  a retreat. — 
Deal  death  to  it,  in  every  blow.  Let  “ Onward” 
be  your  watchword  and  reply,  till  this  monster 
wholly  expires,  till  every  person  on  earth  ceases 
to  use  as  a beverage,  a single  drop  of  ardent 
spirits.  Consistent  cold-water-men  have  enlisted 
in  the  army  of  temperance  “ during  the  war.” 
They  must  conquer  unless  death  discharges  them ; 
for  perseverance  overcomes  all  opposition.  Be- 
fore it,  difficulties  vanish.  Go  on  then,  ye  tem- 
perance reformers.  Take  coqrage.  Your  final 
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triumph  is  certain.  Persevere  in  your  straight 
forward  course.  Intemperance  already  quails  at 
your  presence.  It  will  soon  hide  its  detestable 
head.  It  will  soon  faint  and  die  under  the  frown 
of  cold-water-men. 

IX.  Address  to  Distillers  and  Venders. 

Distillers  and  venders  of  ardent  spirits,  permit 
one  who  hopes  he  has  the  good  of  the  communi- 
ty at  heart,  to  address  you  as  men  and  as  citi- 
zens. Your  personal  employment  is  that  of 
which  I intend  to  speak.  To  engage  in  some 
useful  calling,  you  know,  is  the  duty  of  every 
man. 

Whatever  has  an  evil,  a demoralizing  tenden- 
cy, you,  as  rational  beings,  know  ought  to  be 
avoided.  Your  employment  is  undeniably  of 
the  latter  description.  You  have  perhaps  long 
been  engaged  in  it.  You  have  been  sending 
tears  of  anguish  over  the  community,  by  the 
bottle,  the  jug,  the  barrel,  the  hogshead.  You 
have  been  flooding  our  land  with  distilled  liquor. 
You  know  its  evils;  for  you  have  seen  and  felt 
them.  The  business  in  which  you  are  engaged 
does  no  good.  You  do  not  hope  to  benefit  your 
customers  by  selling  them  ardent  spirits.  Such 
a desire  never  enters  your  mind.  You  cannot 
say  that  your  business  is  innocent.  You  know 
that  it  is  destroying  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
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sands  every  year.  You  know  it  is  making  patP 
pers  and  criminals  and  demons  incarnate  of  those 
who  would  otherwise  be  respectable  men  and 
useful  citizens.  To  do  this  you  know  is  wrong. 
You  know  therefore  that  your  daily  business  is 
the  practice  of  immorality  ; for  you  cannot  be- 
leive  that  to  ruin  your  neighbors,  is  morality ; 
nor  can  you  say  that  your  business  is  not  car- 
rying moral  desolation  through  the  world.  Per- 
haps you  have  long  seen  and  deplored,  but  con- 
tinued to  practise  this  evil.  Perhaps  you  have 
not  reflected  upon  it.  But  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  love  of  money  has  thrown  its 
darkening  veil  over  your  mind.  Whatever  may 
have  induced  you  to  engage  or  continue  in  your 
employment,  it  is  desolating  the  world  with 
wretchedness.  You  know  this  truth  ; because 
you  have  seen  the  drunkard.  After  you  have 
seen  him,  you  have  continued  to  hurry  others 
towards  the  drunkard’s  grave.  This  is  the  di- 
rect, the  positive,  the  only  tendency  of  your  em- 
ployment. WTill  you  as  rational,  accountable, 
immortal  beings  continue  it  any  longer  ? Will 
you  spend  any  more  of  your  time  in  filling  the 
world  with  drunkards  ? You  hold  a respectable 
station  in  society  ; will  you  degrade  it  by  con- 
tinuing your  present  nefarious  employment  ? — 
Think  on  this  subject,  and  let  your  conscience 
decide. 
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X.  To  moderate  Drinkers. 

Moderate  drinker,  what  say  you  ? Shall  we 
or  shall  we  not,  arrest  in  its  progress,  the  mon- 
ster intemperance  ? By  asking  this  question,  I 
do  not  intend  to  insult  the  pious,  the  moral,  or 
even  the  immoral  and  irreligious  reader.  You 
all  will  say ; destroy  it  at  once  ; for  wherever 
intemperance  lays  its  desolating  hand,  every  ves- 
tige of  happiness  vanishes  and  misery  with  all  its 
untold  wretchedness  appears.  You  will  say, 
“ It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  banish  it  from  our  land.” 
But  let  me  tell  you,  notwithstanding  this, 
your  sincere  declaration,  you  are  encourag- 
ing, harboring,  feeding  the  monster.  You  are 
perhaps  surprised  ; but  believe  me,  every  drop 
of  ardent  spirits  you  drink , encourages  intempe- 
rance. You  countenance  the  use  of  the  drunk- 
ard’s drink.  Do  you  desire  to  see  intemperance 
banished  from  our  land?  Let  every  moderate 
drinker,  then,  take  up  arms  and  oppose,  manful- 
ly oppose  this  despotic  tyrant.  It  often  comes  in 
the  guise  of  a friend.  It  cajoles,  and  then  it  is 
most  dangerous.  When  it  wears  the  mask  of 
friendship,  when  it  pretends  to  be  useful,  when 
it  desires  to  live  unmolested,  it  will  if  not  op- 
posed, Joab-likc,  aim  a fatal  blow  at  the  happi- 
ness of  those  whom  it  professes  to  befriend. — 
Trust  it  not;  believe  it  not.  It  is  watching,  Hy- 
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ena-like,  for  its  prey.  Its  professions  are  all  de- 
ceptive. Its  touch  is  almost  certain  death.  The 
monster  intemperance  will  not  voluntarily  retire. 
It  will  not  leave  our  country  at  our  bidding,  nor 
will  it  be  driven  calmly  away.  Its  resistance 
will  be  powerful.  It  will  not  move  deliberately 
and  pleasantly  along,  till  it  arrives  at  our  sea-beat- 
en frontier,  and  then  bury  itself  forever  beneath 
the  foaming  billow.  It  can  neither  be  banished 
nor  destroyed  but  by  force.  Will  you  all  then, 
cease  to  feed  this  monster?  Will  you  all  assist 
to  destroy  it  ? Of  all  foes  it  is  the  most  fatal.  It 
destroys  every  thing  dear  and  valuable  to  man  in 
time  and  eternity.  Will  you  not,  then,  in  the 
name  of  man,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  in  the  name 
of  God,  dash  the  cup  which  feeds  it,  from  your 
lips?  Will  you  not  set  your  faces  like  a flint,  in 
opposition  to  it?  Will  you  not  advance  upon  it, 
wearing  the  panoply  of  entire  abstinence  ? When 
clothed  in  this,  it  will  wilt  before  your  frown. 

Will  you  refuse  hereafter,  to  countenance  him 
who  drinks  the  drunkard’s  cup,  or  to  encourage 
the  drunkard  whom  it  intoxicates  ? W ill  you 
now  unite  with  those  who  taste  not  this  cup  of 
moral  death,  who  “ touch  not  the  unclean  thing  ?” 
Will  you  assist  them  to  present  an  unoccupied 
middle  ground  between  the  temperate  and  intem- 
perate, wide  as  the  gulf  that  separates  heaven 
and  hell  ? Shall  we  all  refuse  to  drink  ardent 
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spirits,  lest  we  ourselves  become  drunkards,  lest 
our  example  should  lead  our  neighbors  or  our 
children  into  the  drunkard’s  grave,  into  the 
drunkard’s  hell  ? The  very  hell  of  hell  must  be 
the  impending  doom  of  him  who,  by  traffic  or  by 
precept,  or  by  example,  turns  his  fellow  creatures 
into  drunkards.  Shall  we  then  drink,  and  thus 
by  our  example,  countenance  drunkards  and  oth- 
ers in  drinking  their  fatal  draught  ? If  we  drink 
none,  shall  we  then  refuse  to  unite  with  others 
for  the  purpose  of  banishing  this  more  than  Sa- 
tanic evil  from  our  land  ? Shall  we  refuse  to 
lend  our  names  and  influence  to  those  who  would 
slay,  with  a single  blow,  the  monster  intempe- 
rance which  we  all  detest  ? Shall  we  go  with 
these  men  and  form  a portion  of  their  party ; or 
shall  we  stand  back  and  dishearten  them  by  de- 
clining to  lend  them  our  aid  ? Shall  we  give 
courage  to  the  drunkard  by  standing,  as  we  vain- 
ly suppose,  neutral  ? Shall  we  smile  or  frown  as 
he  raises  the  deadly  draught  to  his  polluted  lips? 
On  which  side  shall  we  stand?  Shall  we  be  the 
friends  or  the  foes  of  drunkennesss? 

Moderate  drinker,  you  are  on  the  path  that 
leads  to  drunkenness  and  ruin.  You  encourage 
intemperance  by  using  ardent  spirits  as  a drink. 
How  long  will  you  continue  to  encourage,  by 
your  example,  this  ruinous,  demoralizing  cus- 
tom ? Be  entreated  by  a friend,  to  forsake  it 
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now,  and  to  become  immediately,  a cold-water- 
man. 

XI.  To  Patriots. 

In  the  pariot’s  bosom,  love  of  country  is  the 
ruling  passion.  His  country  is  his  idol.  Touch 
it,  and  you  touch  the  apple  of  his  eye.  When 
war  with  its  bloody  front  appears  in  the  horizon 
of  his  country’s  happiness,  distress  preys  upon 
the  core  of  his  heart.  When  it  spreads  its  dark, 
lowering  cloud  over  her  glory,  anguish  strikes 
his  soul  with  its  dagger.  He  feels,  at  all  times, 
for  his  country’s  woes. 

Patriot,  a desolating  scourge  in  the  shape  of 
liquid  fire,  is  passing  over  your  beloved  country. 
That  unrelenting  tyrant,  intemperance,  has  set 
its  foot  upon  her  borders.  It  has  commenced  its 
work  of  death.  It  is  stalking  abroad  in  open  day, 
carrying  in  its  hand,  its  despotic  chain  already 
forged.  Its  chain  is  that  of  the  most  degrading, 
fatal  bondage.  Upon  all  it  meets,  it  breathes  a 
soul-destroying  spell.  Their  love  of  liberty  va- 
nishes. They  embrace  their  destroj'er.  With 
its  chain,  it  hinds  them  as  in  the  unrelaxing  grasp 
of  death.  It  continues  to  draw  tighter  and  tight- 
er, the  cord  of  despotism,  till  every  generous 
feeling  is  forced  from  the  mind,  and  the  poor 
victim,  a voluntary  slave,  expires  in  hopeless 
agony.  Patriot,  to  you,  country  and  liberty  are 
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dearer  than  life.  Will  you  not,  then,  step  forth, 
and  with  a noble  independence,  drive  by  force  of 
argument  and  example,  this  enslaver  of  the  soul, 
from  your  happy  land  ? I know  you  will.  You 
see  what  an  insupportable  burden  it  throws  upon 
your  country.  You  are  ready  to  give  it  the  fa- 
tal blow.  To  do  this,  there  is  no  time  like  the 
present.  Therefore  now  slay  this  enslaving  ty- 
rant. Become  a cold-water-man. 

XII.  To  Professional  Men. 

You  with  others  have,  in  the  success  of  the 
temperance  cause,  a common  interest  at  stake. 
Whatever  may  be  your  profession,  your  useful- 
ness in  discharging  its  duties  cannot  be  promoted 
by  drunkenness.  Are  you  a physician  ? Then 
you  know  that  the  ordinary  use  of  ardent  spirits 
is  injurious  to  health.  You  know'  that  it  often 
produces  diseases  of  the  most  alarming  type. — 
You  know  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  cure  dis- 
ease in  a drunkard,  and  that  inflammation  in  him 
is  generally  fatal.  In  pecuniary  matters,  you 
know'  that  almost  all  your  bad  debts  are  charged 
to  your  rum-loving  employers.  It  is  your  duty, 
then,  and  your  interest,  and  ought  to  be  your 
privilege  to  advance  the  cause  of  temperance  by 
becoming  a cold-water-man. 

Are  you  a lawyer  ? Then  the  crimes  of  the 
intemperate  are  familiar  to  you.  Call  them  to 
l a 
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mind.  O,  how  black  the  catalogue ! What  a 
fearful  list  of  all  that  is  horribly  disgusting  and 
base!  Has  crime  to  you  lost  its  odiousness?  If  not, 
why  hesitate  to  strike  out  of  existence  that  which 
multiplies  it  to  such  an  alarming  extent  ? Why 
should  you  blush  to  dry  up  one  of  the  sources  of 
crime,  by  becoming  a consistent  member  of  the 
temperance  society  ? 

Are  you  an  ambassador  for  the  Prince  of 
Peace  ? Intemperance,  like  a sea  of  sin,  has  rolled 
its  mountain  waves  over  the  world.  Holiness 
has  fled  before  it,  and  taken  shelter  in  its  sanctuary, 
the  pious  heart.  Wherever  this  monster  lives, 
true  religion  dies.  You  love  holiness,  and  de- 
sire to  see  the  cause  of  true  religion  flourish. — 
You  are  anxious  to  promote  the  glory  of  the 
great  Jehovah  on  earth.  Then  practise  uninter- 
rupted, eternal  opposition  to  intemperance  in  all 
its  degrees  and  forms  ; then  join  a temperance 
society. 

Professional  men,  you  have  great  influence  in 
civil  society.  Your  learning  and  talents  and  oth- 
er estimable  qualities,  entitle  you  to  respect. — 
Your  opinions  are  noted  and  reverenced.  Your 
responsibilty  is  therefore  very  great.  You  are 
all,  most  solemnly  bound  to  use  your  influence, 
in  promoting  the  glory  of  God  and  the  best  good 
of  man.  Will  you  do  so  by  subscribing  a pledge 
of  entire  abstinence? 
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XIII.  To  Professors  of  Religion. 

Every  person  both  by  precept  and  example, 
favors  entire  abstinence  from  the  ordinary  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  or  he  countenances  drunkenness. 
Professor  of  religion,  which  cause  do  you  pro- 
mote, that  of  entire  abstinence  or  that  of  drunk- 
enness? Neutral  you  cannot  be.  Are  you  a 
cold-water-man,  or  do  you  drink  a littlel  When 
you  came  out  from  the  world  and  were  received 
into  the  church  of  Christ,  you  declared  your  wil- 
lingnessto  be  “ prepared  unto  every  good  work.” 
Here  is  a good  work ; a work  which  hides  a 
multitude  of  sins  and  prevents  multitudes  more. 
Are  you  prepared  to  engage  in  promoting  it ; 
or  are  you  ready  to  say,  that  you  have  become 
“ weary  in  well-doing  ?”  If  you  are  not  weary 
of  doing  good,  why  hesitate  to  give  your  name 
in  order  to  promote  the  cause  of  temperance 
which  you  know  to  be  good  ? 

If  you  are  distilling  or  vending  the  article,  you 
know  you  are  manufacturing  drunkards,  and  are 
therefore  living  habitually  in  the  commission  of  a 
known,  wilful,  atrocious  sin.  Who  can  believe 
that  the  man  who  knowingly  destroys  his  neigh- 
bor’s soul,  is  a true  Christian?  Give  up  your 
soul-killing  trade,  or  give  up  your  professsion  of 
that  religion  which  requires  you  to  “do  good  to 
all.”  You  cannot  now  plead  ignorance  on  this 
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subject.  You  know  that  all  you  make  and  sell 
injures  the  consumer.  You  know  that  you  sel- 
dom or  never  furnish  it  for  medicine.  As  you 
value  the  cause  of  Christ,  relinquish  this  nefarious 
business  in  which  you  are  engaged,  or  relinquish 
your  profession  of  religion.  Do  not  wrap  the 
cloak  of  religion  round  a heart  which  is  so  at- 
tached to  “ filthy  lucre,”  that  for  its  sake  it 
would  suffer  you  to  destroy  an  immortal  soul  in 
hell.  A religion  that  will  suffer  its  professor  to 
act  thus  habitually,  with  his  eyes  open,  cannot 
be  christanity.  If  you  are  yet  ignorant  on  this 
subject,  you  have  closed  the  eyes  of  your  under- 
standing against  the  light  of  truth  which,  in  its 
meridian  splendor  has  been  shining  around  you. 
Doing  this  cannot  justify  you.  But  you  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  evil.  This  is  impossible.  A sight 
of  the  drunkard  has  told  you,  in  language  which 
you  cannot  misunderstand,  that  the  business  of 
distilling  or  vending  ardent  spirits  is  destroying 
your  fellow  creatures  for  time  and  - eternity. — 
You  are  doing  this.  Others  are  doing  it.  Eve- 
ry man  who  distils,  or  sells,  or  drinks  ardent  spi- 
rits is  doing  it.  All  such  persons  know  they  are 
doing  this.  They  all  encourage  each  other  in 
their  vicious  practice,  that  of  dealing  in  or  using 
distilled  liquor.  They  all  encourage  the  drunk- 
ard to  drink.  They  will  all  for  his  money,  give 
him  the  poison,  at  least  when  he  is  sober. 
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Professor  of  religion,  will  you  knowingly  and 
deliberately  destroy,  for  this  world  and  the  world 
to  come,  your  fellow-man,  and  yet  pretend  that 
you  love  him?  O,  let  conscience  answer.  Will 
you  throw  your  neighbor  into  hell  for  a shilling, 
and  then  say  you  love  him  ? What  shameless 
depravity  ! How  can  the  professed  follower  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  harden  his  heart  against 
the  tears  of  the  mother  and  the  cries  of  the  worse 
than  orphaned  children,  while  he  turns  the  hus- 
band and  the  father  into  a demon  ; and  to  pay 
him  for  doing  so,  often  takes  the  last  morsel  of 
bread  from  their  table  and  leaves  them  to  beg  or 
starve  ? Will  you  again  repeat  this  crime  by 
making  your  neighbor  drunk  ? Willi/ow  sell  him 
what  you  know  will  injure  him  ? Will  you  by 
drinking,  encourage  the  degrading  vice  of  drunk- 
enness ? Will  you  not  join  a temperance  society 
and  thus  do  all  in  your  power  to  discountenance 
the  ordinary  use  of  intoxicating  liquors?  If  you 
will  not  forsake  this  abominable  traffic,  if  you 
will  not  lay  aside  the  drunkard’s  cup,  how  can 
you  believe  that  yours  is  the  spirit  of  Christ  ? — 
For  the  sake  of  that  religion  which  you  profess, 
do  be  entreated  to  forsake  your  injurious  busi- 
ness, and  the  pernicious  custom  of  moderate 
drinking. 
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XI Y.  To  the  Ladies. 

In  conclusion,  I must  say  one  word  to  those 
who  exercise  such  a sweet,  mild,  heavenly,  and 
therefore  irresistible  influence  over  mankind.  La- 
dies, we  are  engaged  in  a glorious  warfare.  It 
is  one  of  extermination.  We  give  no  quarter.— 
We  ask  none.  Our  enemy  is  intemperance  ; that 
is,  any  use  of  ardent  spirits  as  a drink.  Our 
weapons  are  smiles,  and  tears,  and  persuasion, 
and  entreaty.  Our  field  of  battle  is  the  world. — 
The  particular  post  which  we  occupy  is  our 
own  country.  Our  strong  hold  is  our  own 
neighborhood.  Will  you  engage  for  us,  or  for 
our  enemy  ? There  is  no  neutrality  in  this  war- 
fare. You  either  drink  no  ardent  spirits  or  you 
drink  a little , a very  little.  If  you  drink  none,  you 
are  for  us ; if  you  drink  any  you  are  against  us. 
If  you  are  with  us  with  all  your  heart,  then  the 
victory  is  ours.  Your  influence  is  great,  it  is 
powerful,  it  is  irresistible,  and  will  remain  so  till 
every  man  on  earth  becomes  a Turk,  a pagan  or 
a drunkard.  All  the  men  in  the  universe  com- 
bined cannot  resist  your  influence.  If  you  are  in 
favor  of  our  enemy,  we  cannot  succeed.  We 
must  eventually  give  up  the  contest.  We  can- 
not if  we  would,  resist  your  influence  ; and  we 
would  not  if  we  could.  We  would  only  enlist  it 
in  favor  of  that  cause  which  is  now  spreading 
the  mantle  of  comfort  over  the  world. 
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Our  cause  is  one  of  philanthropy  and  love. — 
Will  you  throw  your  sweetly  restraining  influ- 
ence round  a world  sinking  into  the  gulf  of  in- 
temperance and  save  it  ? When  your  Saviour 
bowed  his  head  and  died,  when  Peter^  the  bold, 
self-confident  Peter,  forsook  his  Lord,  when  the 
other  disciples  left  him  alone,  when  the  infant 
church  wept  tears  of  blood  over  its  expiring  Sa- 
viour, then  to  throw  a drop  of  consolation  into 
his  cup  of  wo,  you  were  cc  last  at  the  cross  and 
first  at  the  tomb.”  And  will  you  not  now  reach 
out  your  hand,  and  gently  lead  from  the  brink  of 
destruction,  almost  a whole  nation  ready  to  plunge 
into  the  sea  of  intoxication,  that  rolls  its  fiery  bil- 
lows belowT  them  ? 

We  know  the  power  which  you  can  and  do 
exercise  ever  the  community.  Did  every  fe- 
male in  our  country  frown  upon  the  ordinary 
use  of  ardent  spirits  in  any  quantity,  there  is 
scarcely  a drunkard,  however  debased  he  might 
be,  in  the  United  States,  but  would  become 
ashamed  of  his  cups  and  forsake  them.  Female 
influence  begins  at  the  fireside  and  extends  to 
every  corner  of  our  globe.  When  it  is  exerted 
in  favor  of  a good  cause,  it  blesses  the  world. — 
But  when  it  is  enlisted  in  the  promotion  of  wick- 
edness, (and  unhappily  it  sometimes  is,)  it  throws 
a withering  curse  over  the  human  race.  Ladies, 
you  know  we  are  engaged  in  a good  cause.  We 
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know  that  we  cannot  succeed  without  you.  Will 
you  come  forward  and  help  us?  Will  you  give 
us  your  pledge  in  favor  of  entire  abstinence  ? — 
W ill  you  smile  on  our  efforts  ? Will  you  frown  on 
our  opponents?  Will  you,  heart  and  hand,  en- 
gage in  this  glorious  undertaking?  The  enter- 
prise deserves  your  notice.  Its  object  is  to  dry 
up  the  fountain  of  anguish  in  the  broken  hearted 
mother,  to  wipe  the  tear  from  the  orphan’s  eye. 
to  beacon  the  young  man  from  the  drunkard’s 
path,  to  provide  a way  of  escape  for  the  strong 
man  ensnared,  and  to  snatch  the  drunkard  him- 
self from  the  brink  of  hell.  To  do  all  this  exten- 
sively, we  need  your  help ; we  need  it  much ; 
without  it  we  cannot  accomplish  our  object. — 
Will  you,  can  you  refuse  to  give  us  your  aid  in 
such  an  enterprise  as  this  ? Whenever  benevo- 
lence has  moved  over  the  world,  you  have  bles- 
sed it  with  your  smiles.  And  shall  we  now  in  vain 
solicit  your  approbation  ? May  we  not  expect 
your  cordial  co-operation  ? Some  of  you  are  al- 
ready with  us ; some  of  the  best  too  where  all  are 
good.  But  we  want  you  all.  We  feel  your 
worth.  Come  then,  and  as  one  individual,  unite 
in  this  glorious  work ; and  then  intemperance  in 
every  form  and  degree,  will,  abashed  and  out  of 
countenance,  move  with  a quick  but  reluctant 
step,  out  of  our  country,  and  out  of  our  world 
too  ; nor  will  it  leave  behind,  as  the  curse  of 
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the  earth,  as  the  death  of  your  bliss,  a single 
DRUNKARD. 

XV.  To  All. 

We  would  now  call  upon  all  of  every  name 
and  of  every  grade  in  society,  to  unite  in  one  ir- 
resistible band,  and  raise  an  impassable  barrier 
against  the  tide  of  intemperance  which  is  destroy- 
ing every  moral  excellence  with  which  it  meets. 
Let  every  man  who  desires  to  see  his  neighbors 
and  friends  happy  and  independent,  wholly  aban- 
don the  making,  vending,  and  using  ardent 
spirits.  Let  all  who  would  do  a very  great  good 
with  very  little  exertion,  join  a temperance  socie- 
ty. Reader,  when  you  do  this,  your  influence 
will  be  exercised  in  favor  of  a good  cause. — * 
When  no  person  touches  the  intoxicating  cup, 
how  inconceivably  rapid  will  be  the  increase  of 
our  prosperity  ! Then  America  will  stand  as 
high  above  other  nations  in  morals  and  religion, 
as  she  now  does  in  civil  and  religious  liberty. — 
Who  would  not  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
country?  Is  there  a person  on  earth  that  will 
not  lend  a helping  hand  in  the  promotion  of  this 
cause?  Concerning  whom  shall  it  be  written  on 
the  broad  face  of  Heaven,  in  characters  of  living 
light,  “He  would  not  when  he  might,  do  good 
by  becoming  a cold-water-man.” 
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We  call  upon  all  who  are  not  yet  drunkards, 
to  come  forward  and  help  us,  by  giving  their 
names,  their  influence  in  favor  of  entire  absti- 
nence. We  ask  not  for  drunkards.  We  do  not 
hope  for  their  names,  and  their  influence  is  no- 
thing. Did  we  call  upon  them,  our  voice  would 
be  unheard.  We  might  as  well  fling  music  on 
the  tempest  to  still  its  rage,  as  to  invite  drunk- 
ards to  unite  in  favor  of  any  good  cause.  We 
might  as  well  smile  on  the  lightning  to  arrest  its 
course  as  to  attempt  to  call  the  drunkard  from 
his  cups.  But  let  all  who  are  not  sots,  unite 
their  efforts  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
monster  intemperance.  In  view  of  the  misery  it 
has  caused,  the  earth  might  be  clothed  in  sackcloth 
and  the  heavens  wear  weeds  of  mourning.  Let 
it  then  be  driven  from  the  face  of  this  earth  and 
from  under  these  heavens. 

This  is  a great  work.  But  let  all  engage  in  it, 
and  it  will  easily  be  accomplished.  We  invite 
the  Christian,  the  patriot,  the  farmer,  the  mer- 
chant, the  professional  man,  the  statesman,  the 
mechanic,  the  laborer,  the  husband,  the  wife,  the 
father,  the  mother,  the  son,  the  daughter,  the 
brother,  the  sister,  all,  all  to  enlist  in  the  cold-wa- 
ter army. 

We  call  for  volunteers.  None  are  too  elevated 
to  enter  the  ranks.  None  are  too  low  to  be  ad- 
mitted. Here  all  can  do  good;  here,  therefore, 
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all  may  come.  No  matter  to  what  party  he  be- 
longs, no  matter  by  what  name  he  is  called,  the 
individual  is  received  here  with  a cordial  wel- 
come. Who,  then,  will  come  and  engage  in  this 
glorious  temperance  reformation?  We  ought 
rather  to  ask,  where  is  the  man  that  loves  him- 
self, his  neighbor,  his  country  or  his  God,  that 
will  refuse  ? The  cause  is  a blessed  one.  It  will 
finally  triumph.  Already  in  the  United  States, 
5,000  habitual  drunkards  have  been  reclaimed. 
In  rescuing  these  from  the  vortex  of  intempe- 
rance, what  a sea  of  misery  has  been  exhausted  ! 
What  an  ocean  of  tears  has  been  dried  ! What 
thousands  of  broken  hearts  have  been  bound  up! 
-How  many  souls  have  been  snatched  from  the 
very  jaws  of  that  death  which  “never,  never 
dies!”  The  all-seeing  eye  of  God,  and  that  only, 
can  discover  the  whole  of  the  good  already  ac- 
complished by  the  temperance  reformation. — 
May  its  benign  influence  extend.  May  it  soon 
be  felt  and  its  principles  be  acted  on  in  every  cor- 
ner of  our  now  intemperate  world.  May  cold 
water,  that  sovereign  remedy  for  intemperance, 
soon  be  substituted  every  where  for  intoxicating 
drinks.  To  accomplish  this  grand  object,  let  all 
men  join  temperance  societies,  and  so  far  as  dis- 
tilled liquor  is  concerned,  become  in  very  deed, 
cold-water-men.  Let  none  taste  ardent  spirits, 
except  as  a medicine,  f 
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XVI.  Except  as  a Medicine. 

Except  as  a medicine ! Except  as  a medicine  l 
I could  almost  wish  that  this  phrase,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  ardent  spirits,  was  banished  from  the 
English  language.  Why  use  this  poison  of  the 
soul  for  medicine  ? “ What !”  the  physician  will 

say,  “must  these  cold- water-men  take  away  our 
medicine  ? Will  they,  in  their  temperate  phren- 
zy,  ransack  the  very  apothecary’s  shop  and  take 
away  his  drugs?”  In  their  astonishment  they 
will  perhaps  ask,  “ How  can  we  cure  the  sick 
without  alcohol  ? How  can  we  dissolve  our 
gums  and  resins  without  alcohol?”  We  would 
answer,  do  both  just  as  your  old  prototype  Escu- 
lapius  did,  long  before  alcohol  was  invented  by 
wicked  men.  Every  physician  knows  that  there 
are  many  articles  which,  as  diffusive  stimulants, 
will  supply  the  place  of  ardent  spirits.  And  con- 
pentrated  acetic  acid,  together  with  the  other 
menstruums,  especially  the  oils,  acids,  alkaline, 
lixiviate,  &c.  will  dissolve  every  gum  or  resin,  or 
any  thing  else  that  can  be  dissolved  by  alcohol, 
and  is  necessary  in  curing  diseases.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  absolute  necessity  for  retaining  al- 
cohol in  the  physician’s  study  or  in  the  apotheca- 
ry’s shop.  It  is  not  an  essentially  necessary , though 
a very  convenient,  and  often  a useful  medicine. 
We  might,  therefore,  live  and  be  healthy  and  hap-t 
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py,  if  all  the  alcohol  in  existence  were  thrown 
into  the  sea,  and  not  another  drop  of  it  ever 
again  tortured  from  the  “ good  creatures  of  God”  , 
to  destroy  the  souls  of  men. 

XVII.  The  Pledge. 

The  pledge  which  all  who  become  members 
of  temperance  societies  are  required  to  subscribe, 
is  not  an  oath,  a solemn  vow,  or  a covenant  en- 
tered into  with  the  sovereign  of  the  universe,  as 
we  are  sometimes  told.  It  is  simply  an  agree- 
ment which  the  sober  part  of  the  community  en- 
ter into  with  each  other,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  discountenancing  the  ordinary,  which  they 
know  is  in  any  degree,  an  improper,  an  injurious 
use  of  ardent  spirits.  The  substance  of  this 
pledge  or  agreement  is  as  follows  : 

We  the  subscribers,  residing  in  the  town  of 
in  the  county  of  believing  the  ordi- 

nary use  of  ardent  spirits,  in  any  quantity,  to  be 
injurious,  do  therefore  agree,  that  we  will  not 
use  them  ourselves  or  give  or  sell  them  to  others, 
except  for  medical  purposes,  in  cases  of  bodily 
infirmity. 

Any  person  who  subscribes  a pledge  by  which 
he  agrees  to  abstain  entirely  from  the  ordinary 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  has  the  privilege  of  erasing 
his  name  whenever  he  chooses.  By  this  ar- 
rangement, every  soldier  in  the  army  of  tempe- 
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ranee  is  a volunteer,  not  merely  when  he  first 
enlists,  but  during  the  whole  time  he  continues 
in  the  ranks.  Not  a pressed  man  can  be  found 
in  the  whole  body.  Who  will  come  forward, 
then,  as  a volunteer,  to  promote  this  glorious 
work  ? We  w ould  not  use  compulsory  measures 
if  we  could.  We  desire  volunteers;  none  but 
volunteers.  Who  feels  it  to  be  a privilege  to 
unite  with  the  sober  part  of  the  community,  in 
throwing  the  blush  of  conscious  shame  on  him 
who  will  venture  to  drink  the  drunkard’s  dram, 
and  thus  encourage  drunkenness  ? Such  are  the 
persons  we  desire.  Let  all  w ho  fee  1 thus  come 
forward  and  join  the  cold-w7ater  society.  We 
cheerfully  extend  to  them  our  hand  and  give 
them  a hearty  welcome.  Reader,  will  you  come  ? 
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PART  FIFTH. 

OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  THE  TEMPERANCE 
REFORMATION. 

I.  Objections  of  Distillers  and  Venders. 

That  any  person  should  object  to  the  princi- 
ple of  entire  abstinence  from  the  ordinary  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  is  one  of  those  truths  which  can 
be  accounted  for,  only  from  the  fact  that  “the 
carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God.  ” 

1.  The  manufacturer  and  vender  of  distilled 
liquor,  strive  to  quiet  their  consciences  by  say- 
ing, that  “It  is  right  and  justifiable  to  make  and 
vend  what  they  choose,  if  they  can  find  pur- 
chasers; that  the  evil  consists  in  using,  not 
in  making  and  selling  this  article.”  It  is  pos- 
sible that  these  men  may  be  sincere  in  mak- 
ing such  declarations  as  these.  For  their  own 
sakes  however,  we  doubt  their  sincerity.  If 
they  are  truly  in  earnest  when  they  make  them, 
they  must  not  be  surprised  if  reflecting  persons 
should  think  them  bordering  on  idiotism  or  lu- 
nacy. What!  no  harm  in  making  and  selling  IF 
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quor  on  purpose  to  be  drank,  and  an  evil  to 
drink  it ! Who  but  the  man  whose  heart  has 
been  hardened  by  the  indurating  influence  of 
rum,  could  maintain  that  there  is  no  harm  in  making 
or  vending,  what  it  is  an  evil  to  use  ? Do  such 
men  really  suppose  that  there  is  no  harm  in  tak- 
ing their  neighbor’s  property,  for  what  they  know 
will  injure  him.  Do  they  acknowledge  that  to 
defraud  or  rob  their  neighbor  is  an  evil  ? How 
then  can  those  men  be  innocent  who  take  his 
money  in  exchange  for  what  they  know  has  a 
tendency  to  kill  both  soul  and  body?  If  they 
take  it  and  give  him  nothing  in  exchange,  it  is, 
according  to  their  notions  of  propriety,  improper ; 
but  not  so  to  give  him  for  it  what  they  know  will 
injure  him,  and  all  over  whom  he  has -any  influ- 
ence, and  all  with  whom  he  associates.  This 
truly  is  a principle  unknown  in  ethics,  a princi- 
ple which  Christianity  abhors,  which  men  of  sense 
ought  to  blush  to  name.  But  if  the  evil,  the 
whole  evil  consists  in  drinking,  not  in  making 
and  vending  ardent  spirits,  why  do  they  not 
with  all  their  hearts,  promote  those  societies 
whose  object  is  to  prevent  men  from  drinking 
distilled  liquor  ? 

If  to  distil  and  vend  ardent  spirits  be  justifia- 
ble, then  those  who  engage  in  the  business  cer- 
tainly may  pray  that  God  would  prosper  them 
in  it.  Is  there  a distiller  or  vender  of  this  poison 
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on  earth,  so  perfectly  hardened  in  sin,  as  to  be 
capable  of  uttering  this  petition  ? “ O Lord,  thou 
heart-searching  God  ! deign -to  accompany  with 
thy  blessing,  this  hogshead,  or  barrel,  or  jug,  or 
bottle,  or  glass  of  ardent  spirits,  which  I am 
now  sending  forth  on  the  community,  or  which 
the  drunkard  is  hugging  to  his  bosom  as  he  stag- 
gers from  my  door.  May  it  be  the  means  of 
doing  great  good  to  souls,  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  Christ  and  the  glory  of  God.  May 
every  quantity  however  small,  which  I sell  do 
much  good  to  my  neighborhood,  to  my  country, 
to  the  cause  of  Zion  which  I love.”  Is  there  a 
single  dealer  in  the  article,  who  dare  pray  such 
a prayer?  If  none  of  them  dare,  it  is  an  unde- 
niable argument,  that  none  of  them  really  think 
their  business  innocent ; that  they  are  so  certain 
of  its  injurious  tendency,  so  certain  that  it  is  in 
itself  a fatal  evil,  that  they  dare  not  pray  for 
God’s  blessing  tp  rest  upon  it.  That  upon  which 
we  dare  not  ask  God’s  blessing  to  rest,  we  know 
to  be  evil.  If  the  conscience  of  distillers  and 
venders  of  this  article,  will  not,  without  giving 
the  alarm,  allow  them  to  ask  upon  their  business, 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  they  know  that  what  they  are 
doing  to  deluge  the  world  with  this  liquid,  is  an 
evil,  a fatal  evil  the  practice  of  which  they  ought 
to  abandon  immediately.  Who  can  say  that  to 
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make  the  drunkard’s  drink  and  put  it  into  his 
hand  is  not  an  evil  ? 

If  after  seeing  the  extent  and  magnitude  of 
that  desolation  of  which  they  are  the  very  source, 
they  continue  their  pernicious  employment,  they 
sin  with  their  eyes  open.  Their  iniquity  admits 
of  no  palliation.  A flood  of  light  is  thrown  upon, 
the  devastation  which  they  have  caused.  Their 
crime  begins  to  appear  in  all  its  dreadful  reality. 
It  has  become  evident  as  if  written  with  the 
lightning’s  glare  on  every  sign  for  a grocery  or 
tavern,  or  store  in  our  land.  It  is  undeniable  as 
if  a voice  of  thunder  declared  it  in  every  ear. 
On  earth  it  is  inscribed  in  characters  of  blood. 
It  is  penciled  in  the  registers  of  eternity.  It  is 
ready  to  fly  in  their  face  and  harrow  up  their 
soul  and  seal  their  condemnation  at  the  day  of 
judgment.  If  love  of  gain  now  shuts  their  eyes 
on  this  awfully  deformed  demon  of  destruction 
which  is  annually  destroying  ite  thousands,  if 
they  continue  to  harden  their  hearts  and  blind 
their  minds  and  sear  their  consciences,  by  con- 
tinuing to  do  what  they  ought  to  know,  what 
they  do  know  is  producing  so  much  misery  and 
ruin,  it  will  soon  be  (nay  it  now  is)  impossible 
for  them  to  convince  reflecting  men  that  they 
are  innocent  or  that  their  sin  is  one  of  ignorance. 

2.  But  the  vender  of  spirituous  liquors,  whose 
conscience  begins  to  sting  a little,  says,  as  a pallb 
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ating  excuse  for  what  he  feels  to  be  a nefarious 
practice  ; “If  I do  not  furnish  the  drunkard  with 
ardent  spirits,  others  will.”  What  an  excuse 
this  is  for  doing  what  we  know,  and  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  is  wrong ! What  a principle 
this  for  an  accountable  being  to  regulate  his  ac- 
tions by  ! To  commit  a crime  because  if  he  does 
not,  another  will ! Who  except  a vender  of  rum 
.would  not  be  ashamed  to  let  such  a principle  of 
moral  conduct  pass  through  his  mind  ? Who 
but  a lover  of  rum  could  be  governed  by  it  ? 

If  it  be  an  evil  to  make  and  vend  ardent  spirits 
as  a drink,  the  more  that  engage  in  the  business 
the  greater  will  be  the  evil.  In  this  respect  it  is 
like  all  other  crimes.  If  the  number  who  engage 
in  it  be  increased,  the  individual  guilt  of  each  will 
not  iherebvbe  diminished.  But  the  evil  to  the  com- 

•s 

munity  will  be  proportionably  magnified.  One  is 
not  the  less  guilty  because  another  commits  or 
may  .commit  the  same  crime.  My  neighbor 
would  not  be  justified  for  burning  my  house,  be- 
cause if  he  did  not  an  incendiary  would.  On 
what  principle,  then,  can  the  merchant  or  inn- 
keeper be  justified  in  making  his  neighbor  drunk, 
because  if  he  did  not  the  grocer  would  ? But 
how  does  the  objector  know  that  if  he  did  not 
give  the  drunkard  rum,  another  would  ? His 
example  in  holding  the  cup  to  his  neighbor’s 
mouth,  has  led  others  to  engage  in  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  drunkards.  How  then  does  he  know  but 
that  by  refusing  to  sell  ardent  spirits  to  the  drunk- 
ard, he  may  induce  others  also  to  refuse?  But 
why  does  not  the  man  who  sells  the  intoxicating 
cup  to  the  sot,  when  he  knows  it  is  wrong,  tell 
us  the  honest  truth?  We  all  know  it.  Why 
does  he  not  say,  “ I would  rather  grasp  the 
drunkard’s  sixpence  than  refuse  him  the  poison 
which  I know  to  be  my  duty.  It  is  the  love* 
of  c filthy  lucre’  that  leads  me  to  destroy  my 
neighbor  whom  I ought  to  love.  For  money,  for 
money,  and  for  a very  little  of  it  too,  I have  al- 
ready thrown  many  souls  into  hell;  and  am 
crowding  others  as  fast  as  possible  into  the  same 
pit  of  unavailing  wo.”  Let  no  man  ever  attempt 
to  still  his  conscience  or  justify  himself  for  doing 
wrong,  by  this  most  pitiable  plea,  “ If  I do  not 
commit  this  crime,  others  will.” 

3.  However  one  comes  forward  triumphantly 
with  a declaration  which  he  supposes  will  ef- 
fectually excuse  him  from  all  blame  in  this  mat- 
ter. “I,”  he  will  declare,  “ do  not  sell  to  the  in- 
temperate. I only  sell  to  moderate  drinkers,  or 
to  the  drunkard  when  he  is  sober.”  Indeed,  you 
will  when  the  drunkard  is  sober,  give  him  enough 
to  destroy  his  self-command,  to  make  him  stag- 
ger and  reel ; and  then  you  will  send  him  to  an- 
other to  complete  that  ruin  which  you  have  be- 
gun. You  will,  with  a siren’s  voice,  lure  the 
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temperate  drinker  into  the  wild  mazes  of  intem- 
perance, and  then  leave  him  a miserable  wreck 
of  what  he  once  was,  to  be  w holly  destroyed  by 
others.  While  the  man  can  pay  you  for  his 
drams,  and  is  not  a disgrace  to  your  house,  you 
fill  his  cups.  But  so  soon  as  you  have  deprived 
him  of  his  property,  his  self-command,  his  happi- 
ness, his  reputation,  his  usefulness,  his  health, 
. you  banish  him  from  your  presence ; and  then  you 
lead  others  in  the  very  same  course  of  dissipation. 
Is  this  a less  evil  than  to  sell  to  the  drunkard  ? 
You  will  not  give  the  fiery  cup  to  the  sot,  but 
you  will  lead  the  moderate  drinker  to  drunken- 
ness. Is  not  this  your  course  of  conduct,  like 
leaping  out  of  a pot  of  boiling  water  into  one  of 
boiling  lead  to  cool  yourself?  Is  it  possible  that 
you  can  think  it  right  to  sell  liquor  to  him  who 
calls  himself  a moderate  drinker,  and  thus  lead 
him  on  to  intemperance,  while  you  consider  it  a 
crime  to  put  the  cup  of  death  into  the  drunk- 
ard’s hand  ? Of  the  two  evils,  would  it  not  be 
much  the  least  to  continue  to  sell  to  the  confirm- 
ed sot,  and  spare  the  moderate  drinker?  For 
the  one,  there  is  little  or  no  hope.  The  other 
may  yet  be  saved  to  himself,  his  family,  his 
country,  his  God.  If,  notwithstanding  the  flood 
of  light  that  has  burst  on  this  odious  traffic,  you 
will  sell,  we  would  entreat  you,  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  to  sell  to  the  intemperate.  But  spare, 
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0,  spare  the  moderate  drinker  ! His  case  is  not 
yet  hopeless.  It  is  true,  he  is  on  the  way  to 
drunkenness.  The  gulf  of  dissipation  is  before 
him.  He  is  rapidly  approaching  it.  His  present 
course  leads  to  the  drunkard’s  grave.  Into  this 
he  will  soon  enter  unless  he  turns.  Do  not  then, 
we  entreat  you,  entice  him  forward  in  that  road 
which  leads  directly  to  intemperance.  Do  not 
give  another  drop,  no  not  for  worlds,  to  the  tem- 
perate drinker.  We  plead  for  him.  In  the  name 
of  mercy,  0,  spare  him  ! Lead  him  not  into  the 
quicksands  of  dissipation  from  which  so  few  were 
ever  delivered.  If  you  must  have  a victim,  take 
a drunkard,  one  who  is  almost,  if  not  altogether 
lost.  But  do  not  lead  to  destruction,  one  who, 
if  your  spell  be  not  thrown  over  him,  may  yet 
be  saved. 

II.  Of  Drunkards. 

1.  The  man  who  knows  he  is  a drunkard,  who 
intends  to  continue  his  intemperate  habits,  but 
who  wishes  something  to  justify  or  at  least,  to 
excuse  his  vile  practice,  declares,  “I  may  as  well 
get  drunk  on  rum  as  on  fermented  liquors.” — 
The  insinuation  contained  in  this  declaration  is, 
that  cold-water-men  become  intoxicated  on  wine, 
beer,  cider,  &c.  Every  one  acquainted  with 
temperance  men,  knows  that  this  insinuation  is 
generally,  if  not  universally,  false.  But  if  this 
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werevthe  fact,  we  all  know  that  it  would  not  pal- 
liate in  the  least,  the  drunkard’s  crime  of  intoxi- 
cation. One  man  becoming  a drunkard  does  not 
justify  another’s  intemperance,  any  more  than 
one  man  becoming  a thief  justifies  another  in 
stealing.  But  is  it  true  that  to  get  drunk  on  dis- 
tilled liquor  is  no  worse  than  to  get  drunk  on 
that  which  is  fermented  ? In  ardent  spirit  there 
is  no  redeeming  quality.  It  has  in  it  nothing 
nourishing  or  refreshing  to  strengthen  or  revive 
its  victim ; nor  even  tartness  to  neutralize  its  al- 
.cohol  in  the  least.  The  system  therefore  of  him 
w ho  gets  drunk  on  alcohol,  is  deranged  and  rack- 
ed and  thrown  into  a diseased  state,  while  it  re- 
ceives nothing  to  neutralize  the  poison  ; nor  is  it 
at  all  nourished  or  refreshed  by  the  article.  He 
who  becomes  intoxicated  on  fermented  liquor, 
uses  immoderately,  that  which  has  in  it  both 
nourishment  and  refreshment,  and  whose  acidity 
neutralizes,  in  a measure,  the  destructive  power 
of  the  liquor.  The  system  is  strengthened  and 
refreshed  in  a degree,  by  that  which  produces  the 
intoxication.  Hence,  to  become  inebriated  on 
ardent  spirits  is  more  injurious  to  the  body  than 
it  would  be  to  become  equally  so  on  fermented 
liquors.  The  example  of  him  who  gets  drunk 
on  this  nefarious  poison,  is  the  more  dangerous 
and  therefore  the  more  injurious.  As  to  the  ap- 
petile  for  alcohol  or  the  disease  of  drunkenness, 
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distilled  liquor  and  that  only,  will  usuatly  produce 
it.  It  is  therefore  evident  that,  though  to  become 
intoxicated  on  any  article,  is  an  exceeding  aggra- 
vated moral  evil,  yet  to  become  intoxicated  on 
ardent  spirits,  injures  the  drunkard  and  the  com- 
munity much  more  than  to  become  intoxicated 
on  fermented  liquors,  and  is  therefore  much  the 
greater  evil. 

2.  But  the  drunkard  when  he  becomes  mel- 
low, or  “hot”  as  he  would  say,  presents  him- 
self with  another  objection  against  the  move- 
ments of  these  cold-water-men.  He,  while  his 
neck  almost  refuses  to  sustain  the  weight  of  his 
head,  and  his  legs  that  of  his  body,  advances. — 
Staggering  and  reeling,  he  extends  one  leg  to 
the  right  as  a brace  for  his  body,  and  before  he 
has  it  fairly  planted  on  the  ground  and  has  stea- 
died himself,  he  sags  to  the  left  where  the  other 
in  its  turn  reluctantly  performs  the  same  office. 
When,  by  often  repeating  these  movements,  he 
finds  himself  as  he  supposes,  within  hearing,  he 
with  a rum-created  hiccough,  stammers  out; 

^Here me.^ These hiccough cold 

• -water-r men are not temperate. 

— — Temperate men — — take a little 

like  me,”  We  would  not  have  noticed  the 

drunkard’s  speech,  had  not,  some  men  who  have 
not  yet  become  complete  sots,  occasionally  quo- 
ted it  as  an  excuse  for  drinking  a little^  and  iq 
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order  to  throw  a veil  over  the  minds  of  the  un- 
wary. And  we  only  mention  it  now  to  show  to 
what  miserable  shifts  those  men  are  driven,  who 
oppose  the  temperance  cause.  Who  ever  saw 
the  man  drunk,  tipsy,  fuddled,  or  mellow,  that 
did  not  taste  intoxicating  liquors  ? Such  a one 
cannot  be  intemperate  in  the  use  of  ardent  spi- 
rits. But  will  the  drunkard  tell  us  how  much, 
in  his  estimation,  a man  must  drink  in  order  to 
become  temperate?  To  do  this  would  make  him 
stagger  as  effectually  as  if  he  had  drank  a quart 
of  the  “good  creature.”  Into  what  despicable 
absurdities  those  men  will  run,  who  are  deter- 
mined, right  or  wrong,  that  the  fatal  monster  in- 
temperance, shall  live  ! We  would  say  to  every 
man  of  sense  ; forsake  that  cause  which  will  hang 
a hope  of  self-defence  on  such  a hook  as  this.  If 
it  stands  at  all,  it  stands  on  a foundation  of  which 
men  of  sense  ought  to  be  ashamed.  Flee  from  it 
then,  and  take  a fearless  stand  on  the  side  of  en* 
tire  abstinence. 

III.  Of  Moderate  Drinkers. 

1.  One  who  loves  a little,  with  a soothing  smile 
and  graceful  bow,  presents  himself  and  his  bot- 
tle, with — “ A little,  my  dear  sir,  will  do  you  no 
harm.”  No  harm ! no  harm ! a little  will  do 
you  no  harm  ! Why,  that  is  a singular  recom- 
mendation. Men  of  sense  take  what  will  do 
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them  some  good.  Ifl  will  be  none  the  better  for 
taking  it,  then  the  time  spent  in  using  it  will  be 
wasted,  and  the  trouble  of  drinking  will  be  labor 
in  vain.  The  liquor,  too,  will  be  wasted,  and  its 
disagreeable  taste  will  be  endured  for  nothing.  No 
harm  ! no  harm  1 But  is  it,  in  fact,  such  an  inno- 
cent article  that  a little  will  do  no  harm?  .A  lit- 
tle of  it  makes  some  persons  drunk,  and  does  that 
little  do  no  harm  ? A little  drank  by  a healthy 
person  whose  system  is  not  already  deranged 
with  its  influence,  may  be  felt  passing  like  elec- 
tricity, through  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  or 
flying  at  once  to  the  brain,  there  to  turn  reason 
into  an  idiot,  and  thence  to  throw  a palsied 
weakness  over  the  whole  man,  to  unnerve  his 
strength,  and  to  render  him  incapable  of  power- 
ful, persevering  action.  And  does  that  little  do 
a person  in  health,  no  harm  ? A little  predispo- 
ses to,  and  causes  a multitude  of  diseases  of  the 
most  incurable  t}rpe.  And  does  this  little  do  no 
harm?  Every  drop  which  a persons  suffers  to 
pass  his  lips,  unless  it  be  useful  as  a medicine,  is 
injurious.  The  declaration  then,  that  a little 
will  do  us  no  harm,  is,  unfortunately  for  those 
who  love  a little,  not  true.  For  a little,  even  a 
single  drop  will  do  harm  to  a person  in  health. — 
A little  taken  occasionally,  forms  in  time,  the 
drunkard’s  appetite.  And  who  will  say  there  is 
no  harm  in  this?  Let  no  one  then  ever  again 
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say  to  a person  in  health,  concerning  alcoholic 
liquor;  “A  little  will  do  you  no  harm.”  A little 
of  it  always  does  some  and  often  much  harm. — 
But  were  this  declaration  true,  what  man  of  sense 
would  spend  his  time  and  money  and  associate 
with  tipplers,  merely  for  the  sake  of  doing  him- 
self no  harm -?  Let  us  then  frown  the  man  from 
our  presence  who  dares  to  say  a second  time, 
“ A little  will  do  you  no  harm.”  His  example 
will  poison  the  morals  of  our  children.  He  may 
be  the  means  of  destroying  our  own  souls.  He 
is  seeking  our  ruin.  And  shall  we  listen  to  his 
siren  voice,  while  the  burden  of  his  song  is,  “ A 
little  will  do  you  no  harm.”  No,  let  us  teach 
him  by  our  positive  refusal,  that  we  know  that 
death  is  in  the  cup,  that  every  particle  of  it  is,  as 
a drink,  injurious,  and  will  if  used  do  us,  we  know 
not  how  much  harm. 

2.  Others  declare,  “We  drink  but  very  little  ; 
our  habits  are  formed ; we  are  therefore  in  no 
danger.”  To  such  I would  say  in  the  language 
of  inspiration  itself ; “ Let  him  that  thinketh  he 
standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall.”  If  you  are  al- 
ready in  the  habit  of  drinking,  if  you  yet  stand 
you  stand  on  the  brink  of  an  awful  precipice. — 
The  ground  on  which  you  stand  is  moving  to- 
wards its  verge.  Your  imaginary  safety  only 
renders  your  danger  doubly  dreadful.  You 
ought,  at  once  and  forever,  to  dash  the  cup  from 
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your  lips.  In  doing  this  and  in  no  other  way, 
you  may  hope  for  safety.  But  perhaps  you  only 
drink  a little  occasionally.  This  occasional  drink- 
ing, with  too  many  is,  whenever  they  can  obtain 
the  glass.  But  suppose  you  have  no  particular 
desire  for  it,  though  sometimes  when  it  is  offered, 
you  drink,  because  others  do.  Entire  abstinence 
will  then  be  no  inconvenience  to  you.  You  may 
as  well  abstain  entirely  as  not,  and  thus  by  your 
example,  at  least,  do  all  the  good  in  your  power. 
But  after  all,  why  should  you  occasionally  injure 
yourself  a little,  by  drinking  a little  ? Why  should 
you  occasionally  set  a bad  example  to  those 
around  you,  and  especially  to  the  young,  by  drink- 
ing a little  in  their  presence  ? Why  do  you  lend 
your  example  to  the  devil  that  he  may  use  it  in 
persuading  men  to  believe  that  drinking  is  repu- 
table ? Why  should  a man  take  a little  medicine 
when  he  is  in  perfect  health,  especially  if  by 
using  it  he  injures  himself  and  those  with  whom 
he  associates  ? Can  you  give  a reasonable  an- 
swer to  these  questions  while  you  continue  to 
drink  a little  ? If  you  cannot,  then  never  again 
while  in  health,  drink  a little  of  that,  a small 
quantity  of  which  does  such  untold  mischief. 

3.  “ But  a little  spirituous  liquor  is  nourishing 
and  refreshing,”  is  the  declaration  of  one  who 
would  almost  as  soon  lose  his  right  hand  as  his 
cups ; “ may  I not,  therefore,  take  a little?”  That 
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which  has  in  it  nothing  nourishing  or  refreshing 
cannot  nourish  or  refresh  the  human  body.  That 
distilled  liquor  can  neither  nourish  or  refresh,  is 
a fact  almost  too  notorious  to  need  proof.  Who 
does  not  know  that  ardent  spirits  are  wholly  des- 
titute of  every  nourishing  and  refreshing  quality? 
Who  can  look  at  the  drunkard  and  doubt  that 
his  drink  is  thus  destitute?  Who  is  yet  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  a person  deprived  of  nourishing- 
food,  will  die  the  sooner  by  using  distilled  liquors? 
They  do  not  refresh,  they  only  exhilarate  the 
system  for  a short  time,  and  then  leave  it  more 
depressed  and  enfeebled  than  it  was  before.  Let 
no  man,  therefore,  drink  a little  for  the  sake  of 
being  nourished  or  refreshed.  Ardent  spirits 
have  no  power  to  do  either.  Those  who  drink 
them  for  this  purpose  will  xertainly  be  deceived. 
Men  may  mistake  exhilaration  for  refreshment, 
or  excitement  for  nourishment.  But  since  they 
contain  nothing  nourishing  or  refreshing,  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  nourish  or  refresh  those  who 
use  them.  Who  can  be  so  simple  as  to  seek 
nourishment  in  that  which  contains  none  ? Who 
but  a tippler  that  dearly  loves  a little , could  do 
this?  Not  one.  Where  is  the  man  of  sense, 
then,  who  will  venture  to  say  that  a little  of  that 
which  contains  no  nourishment,  is  nourishing; 
or  that  a little  of  what  cannot  refresh,  is  re- 
freshing? We  verily  believe  that  the  number  of 
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such  persons  is  now  very  small,  and  is  continual- 
ly becoming  less. 

4.  “A  little  of  this  article,”  as  one  class  of 
persons  maintain,  “ is  cooling  and  will  therefore 
enable  us  to  endure,  more  comfortably,  the  op- 
pressive heat  of  summer.”  How  that  which 
when  it  has  completely  saturated  the  human  sys- 
tem, sometimes  produces  spontaneous  combus- 
tion, can  be  anti-calorific,  or  be  what  can  resist 
heat,  is  a question  to  answer  which  might  puz- 
zle a tippler  with  all  the  powers  of  rum  to  assist 
him.  Since  we  have  on  record  several  well  au- 
thenticated instances  of  spontaneous  combustion, 
the  fact  of  such  combustion  taking  place,  cannot 
be  doubted.  The  cases  of  this  kind  worthy  of 
credit,  were,  except  one,  females  much  addict- 
ed to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  And  though  the 
human  body  is  composed  of  a variety  of  com- 
bustible materials,  yet  it  will  not  take  fire  and 
be  consumed  even  by  smothered  combustion, 
unless  it  be  surcharged  by  an  extraneous  inflam- 
mable substance.  How  then  is  it  possible  for  that 
to  be  cooling  which,  like  an  inward  flame  scat- 
ters combustible  materials  through  the  system, 
and  scorches  the  very  vitals  of  him  who  uses  it  ? 
To  determine  this  point  would  require  the  pow- 
ers of  a salamander  that  is  said  to  feast  on  fire. 
Till  we  find  that  wrhat  will  burn  will  cool  us,  it 
is  in  vain  to  talk  of  spirituous  liquors  enabling  us 
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to  resist  the  sultry  heat  of  summer.  It  does  not 
in  the  least  counteract  the  heat  of  warm  weath- 
er. Experience  which  is  the  only  sure  test  of 
theory,  confirms  the  remark  now  made.  Those 
who  do  not  drink  ardent  spirits,  endure  the  heat  of 
summer  with  as  little,  nay  with  less  inconveni- 
ence than  those  who  do.  Who  would -drink  liquid 
fire  to  cool  himself  in  a warm  day  ? 

5.  “ Then,”  say  another  class,  “ a little  will 
certainly  warm  us  in  cold  weather.”  A little 
fire  or  nourishing  food  will  warm  us,  or  prevent 
the  cold  from  producing  an  injurious  or  disagree- 
able effect.  Food  or  exercise  or  both  will  keep 
the  blood  and  other  fluids  of  the  body,  in  circula- 
tion, and  thus  preserve  or  increase  its  natural 
heat.  The  heat  of  fire  when  moderately  applied 
to  the  part  which  suffers  from  cold,  soon  re- 
stores it  to  an  agreable  temperature.  But  that 
unnatural  heat  which  spirituous  liquors  produce 
and  which  burns  up  the  human  vitals,  affords  no 
more  protection  Against  the  cold  of  winter  than 
it  does  against  the  heat  of  summer.  It  benumbs 
the  living  functions ; and  therefore  a person  wiU 
freeze  the  sooner  for  drinking  ardent  spirits  in 
any  quantity.  Whom  do  we  find  frozen  to 
death  or  nearly  so  in  the  mountain  snow  drift  ? 
Is  it  not  the  drunkard,  or  the  man  who,  in  his 
own  estimation,  drinks  a little ? Whom  do  we 
see  shivering  with  cold  in  the  morning,  while 
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the  temperate  laborer  with  a noble  independence 
marching  to  the  music  of  his  own  shrill  whistle, 
goes  to  his  employment  regardless  of  the  pinch- 
ing frost  or  chilling  wind  ? Is  it  not  the  individu- 
al who  spent  the  previous  evening  over  his  cups? 
His  trembling  joints,  his  tottering  gait  tell  us 
who  he  is,  in  language  too  plain  to  be  misunder- 
stood. Who  in  the  stage  coach  is  almost  con- 
tinually complaining  of  the  cold  ? Why  it  is  the 
man  who  would  keep  himself  warm  by  taking  a 
little  at  the  end  of  every  route,  and  as  often  as 
may  be  convenient  besides.  Let  no  one  there- 
fore ever  attempt  to  keep  himself  warm  or  to 
become  warm  when  cold,  by  drinking  a little 
of  that  which  never  counteracts,  but  always,  by 
its  deleterious  influence,  increases  the  effects  of 
cold  as  w'ell  as  of  heat  on  the  human  system. 

6.  But  those  who  seem  determined  to  find  a 
lurking  place  for  the  monster  intemperance  to 
hide  in,  lest  he  should  be  destroyed  outright  by 
his  deadly  foe,  entire  abstinence,  say;  “When 
we  labor  hard  in  the  warm,  sultry  sun,  a little 
will  keep  the  cold  water  from  injuring  us.”  It 
is  true  we  often  hear  of  intemperate  persons  fall- 
ing dowm  dead,  almost  instantaneously,  after 
taking  a draught  of  cold  w ater.  But  who  ever 
heard  of  cold  water  destroying  life,  before  distill- 
ed liquors  became  an  ordinary  beverage  ? Who 
at  the  present  day,  ever  hears  of  an  individual 
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that  has  never  drank  ardent  spirits,  being  injured 
by  the  use  of  cold  water  ? If  then  the  use  of  this 
pernicious  liquid,  so  deranges  the  human  system, 
that  pure  water  which  God  lias  provided  in  such 
rich  abundance  for  every  thing  that  lives  on 
earth,  and  which  is  so  refreshing  to  all,  will  chill 
the  fountain  of  life,  and  drive  the  soul  from  the 
body,  surely  it  ought  never  again  to  be  permitted 
to  vitiate  our  taste,  or  enter  our  stomach.  But 
if  the  object  of  those  who  use  this  article  profess- 
edly for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  evil  that 
cold  water  might  do  them,  be  the  true  one,  why  • 
not  use  some  one  of  the  thousand  other  preventa- 
tives  which  are  cheaper,  more  easily  obtained, 
or  are  nourishing  ? If  we  mix  milk,  Vinegar,  mo- 
lasses or  sugar  with  water,  the  latter  will  not  then 
injure  us.  Many  kinds  of  beer  make  a safe  and 
wholesome  drink.  If,  before  we  drink,  we  ap- 
ply a little  cold  water  to  our  wrists  and  temples, 
it  may  then  be  used  in  any  suitable  quantity  with 
perfect  safety.  If,  after  arriving  at  the  fountain, 
we  tarry  a few  minutes  before  we  drink,  we  will 
then  experience  no  inconvenience  from  the  free 
use  of  cold  water.  Therefore  in  using  this  re- 
freshing beverage,  those  who  refrain  entirely 
from  ardent  spirits  as  a drink,  have  little  or  no- 
thing to  fear.  And  for  those  who  are  in  danger 
from  its  use,  there  are  so  many  safe  ways  of  pre- 
venting any  evil  results,  and  those  so  very  easily 
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practised,  that  no  man  can  be  justified  in  resort- 
ing for  this  purpose,  to  that  which  is  dangerous 
and  injurious.  It  is  vain  for  a person  to  say  that 
he  uses  spirituous  liquors  merely  to  prevent  the 
water  from  injuring  him,  when  he  could,  by  using 
nourishing  articles,  with  the  same  convenience 
and  much  less  expense,  prevent  any  danger  he 
might  be  in  from  that  source,  and  at  the  same 
time  remain  perfectly  safe  from  that  ten  thousand 
fold  greater  evil,  intemperance.  In  using  nourish- 
ing or  refreshing  articles,  he  would  neither  injure 
himself  in  receiving  them  nor  others  by  his  ex- 
ample. 

That  the  apprehended  evils  arising  from  any 
necessary  use  of  cold  water  may  be  prevented 
without  drinking  a single  drop  of  ardent  spirits, 
is  now  perfectly  evident ; because  many  labor, 
and  labor  hard,  and  drink  cold  water  and  enjoy 
good  health  and  sound  minds  and  calm  and  peace- 
ful dispositions,  while  they  “ touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not”  the  drunkard’s  accursed  poisoned 
cup.  Let  the  tippler  then  throw  otf  this  mask ; 
and  if  he  continues  to  drink,  let  him  no  longer  say 
that  he  does  so  to  prevent  the  cold  water  from 
injuring  him.  Let  him  stagger  out  from  behind 
the  curtain  and  say  what  we  all  know  to  be  truth, 
that  he  drinks  because  he  loves  the  deadly  draught. 
If  he  does  not  feel  willing  to  stand  forth  in  his 
true  dress ; if  he  is  satisfied  that  he  needs  an  ex- 
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cuse  for  his  present  mode  of  drinking,  let  him  ab- 
stain entirely ; and  no  man  except  the  drunkard 
will  ask  him  to  offer  an  excuse  for  not  drinking. 

7.  There  are  men,  and  men  too  whom  we 
would  fain  call  respectable,  that  actually  slander 
the  laboring  part  of  the  community,  by  affirming, 
that,  “ they  will  not  work  without  ardent  spirits.” 
Now  this  is  not  true  with  respect  to,  I had 
almost  said,  one  laboring  man  in  a thousand. — 
There  is  scarcely  a man  in  our  country,  who 
labors  for  his  daily  bread,  but  would  rather  work 
without  distilled  liquor  of  any  kind  than  to  asso- 
ciate day  after  day  with  a drunkard.  Even  the 
drunkard  himself  will,  unless  he  has  become  a 
beastly  sot,  labor  without  his  dram.  We  appeal 
to  that  very  respectable  and  numerous  class  of 
our  citizens,  who  labor  for  others,  and  we  would 
ask  them  as  a body  and  as  the  very  heart  and 
sinew  of  society,  if  they  do  not  feel  themselves 
insulted,  by  the  very  thought  that  they  will  not 
labor,  unless  ardent  spirits  are  furnished  them. 
One  thing  we  do  know  on  this  subject.  Those 
who  furnish  ardent  spirits  will  stand  the  chance 
of  having,  as  their  workmen,  all  those  who  are 
excessively  fond  of  rum,  while  those  who  furnish 
none  will  obtain  the  temperate,  and  therefore  the 
best  hands.  Indeed  temperate  men  will  not, 
when  they  can  avoid  it,  labor  in  company  with 
the  intemperate.  We  need  not  attempt  to  prove 
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that  temperate  workmen  are  the  best.  Every 
one  knows  this.  Every  one  knows  too  or  might 
know,  that  the  same  man,  when  he  abstains  en- 
tirely from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  will  do  more 
work  in  a week  or  a month  or  a year,  than  he 
would  do  if  he  drank  this  enfeebling  poison.  And 
almost  every  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  hiring 
laborers,  knows  from  his  own  experience  or  from 
scores  of  examples  around  him,  that  the  best 
workmen,  and  those  in  abundance,-  labor  cheer- 
fully for  persons  who  tell  them  before  an  engage- 
ment is  entered  into,  that  no  spirituous  liquors  will 
be  furnished.  Nor  is  there  one  drunkard  in  a 
hundred  that  will  refuse  to  work  for  a cold-water- 
man, though  he  knows  that  cold  water  will  be  his 
beverage  while  he  labors  for  such  a man.  Cold- 
water-men  carry  on  large  farms  without  rum. 
They  employ  hundreds  of  workmen  in  mechani- 
cal and  manufacturing  establishments,  and  no  li- 
quor is  used.  It  is  not  true  therefore  that  men 
will  not  work  without  rum.  Even  the  sailor  now 
ploughs  the  ocean  without  it.  More  than  four 
hundred  ships  sail  from  ports  in  the  United  States 
without  a drop  of  it  on  board,  except  in  their  me- 
dicine-chests. Who  then  in  view  of  these  facts, 
will  hazard  his  reputation  for  veracity,  by  saying 
that  men  will  not  labor  unless  ardent  spirits  are 
furnished  them  as  a drink  ? 
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8.  “ We  can  govern  ourselves,”  say  one  class  of 
persons,  when  asked  to  join  a temperance  socie- 
ty. Such  are  the  very  persons  we  wish  most  of 
of  all  to  join.  They  are  possessed  of  such  pow- 
ers of  self-government  that  they  can,  either  with 
or  without  subscribing  a pledge,  abstain  entirely 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor.  They  w ill  be 
an  honor  to  the  cause  of  temperance.  They  will 
promote  it.  Those  who  cannot  govern  them- 
selves, if  they  become  members,  only  injure  the 
cause  by  violating  their  pledge.  Those  who  can 
govern  themselves  are  the  very  life  and  soul  of 
temperance  societies.  We  would  say  to  the  ob- 
jector, if  you  can  really  govern  yourself,  come 
out  from  among  those  who  cannot,  and  join  a 
temperance  society.  But  can  you  so  govern 
yourself  as  to  abstain  entirely  from  the  ordinary 
use  of  ardent  spirits?  Where  is  your  proof  that 
you  can  thus  abstain?  'You  have  proved  that  you 
can  drink.  But  unless  you  abstain  entirely,  we 
have  no  evidence  that  you  can  in  this  matter 
govern  yourself.  Furnish  the  proof.  Try  the 
experiment.  Perhaps  you  will  find  that  your 
own  safety  will  require  you  to  join  a temperance 
society.  If  you  discover,  after  making  a fair  trial, 
that  you  cannot  govern  yourself,  that  you  cannot 
abstain  entirely,  then  you  have  approached  too 
near  the  drunkard’s  grave  to  be  of  much  service 
to  the  temperance  cause.  But  if  you  can  govern 
o 2 
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yourself,  then  you  are  the  very  person  of  all  oth- 
ers that  ought  to  exhibit  your  powers  of  self- 
government,  by  abstaining  entirely  from  the  use 
of  alcoholic  drinks. 

9.  Another  class  say,  “We  are  decidedly  in 
favdr  of  the  temperance  reformation ; but  we 
wish  to  treat  our  friends  who  visit  us.”  We 
would  say  to  such  ; Treat  your  friends  with  kind-- 
ness  and  attention  and  respect.  Be,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  hospitable.  But  be  not  suspi- 
cious of  your  friends.  Do  not  injure  their  cha- 
racters by  supposing  that  they  love  a little.  If 
they  are  indeed  your  friends,  do  not  offer  them 
what  you  know  will  injure  them.  If  they  have 
already  acquired  a love  for  spirituous  liquors, 
they  ought  no  longer  to  be  numbered  among  your 
friends.  Their  influence  may  lead  you  into  the 
paths  of  the  destroyer.  Their  example  will  ruin 
your  family.  Let  no  lover  of  this  fiery  liquid,  be 
a welcome  inmate  of  your  house.  Those  who  de- 
serve your  friendship  have  no  desire  for  this  fatal 
poison.  Dispense  with  it  then  wholly,  as  a hos- 
pitable beverage. 

10.  u These  cold-water-men  drink  behind  the 
door,”  is  the  declaration  of  one  who,  judging  oth- 
ers by  himself,  imagines'that  every  man  must  love 
a little  as  well  as  he  does.  But  how,  we  would 
ask,  do  you  know  that  these  men  “ drink  behind 
the  door.”  You  cannot  see  through  the  door, 
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especially  if  it  is  a panel  one.  When  they  leave 
their  hiding-place,  their  breath  does  not  tell  to 
every  individual  within  twenty  feet,  that  they  had 
“ kissed  black  betty,”  as  you  sometimes  call  tak- 
ing a dram.  How  is  it  that  your  breath  smells 
so  much  like  a hogshead  of  rum  unheaded,  when 
you  take  a little  in  the  most  retired  corner  ; while 
the  cold-water-man  who  takes,  as  you  say,  “ a 
small  horn  behind  the  door,”  has  no  tell-tale 
breath  to  inform  all  near  him  that  he  has  been 
drinking  ? Now  we  verily  believe  that  the  breath 
of  the  cold-water-man  would  smell  of  rum  if  he 
drank  it,  almost  as  much  as  that  of  another  indi- 
vidual. To  be  serious,  there  is  nothing  to  induce 
these  men  to  drink  behind  the  door.  They  can 
have  their  names  erased  from  the  temperance 
list,  whenever  they  choose.  Many  of  them  are 
men  of  integrity,  and  therefore  would  not  deceive 
if  they  could.  Those  who  are  not  honest  in  their 
professions  of  temperance,  could  not  deceive  if 
they  would ; for  they  can  invariably  be  detected 
by  their  breath.  The  declaration  therefore  that 
cold-water-men,  in  good  standing  in  the  society, 
drink  ardent  spirits  behind  the  door  or  secretly, 
is  not  true. 

Members  of  the  temperance  society  ought  how- 
ever to  adhere  religiously  to  the  terms  of  the 
pledge.  Indeed  it  might  be  well  as  a matter  of 
prudence  and  expediency,  and  to  shut  the  mouths 
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of  these  captious  cavillers,  for  those  engaged  in 
the  cause  to  abstain  not  only  from  all  ardent  spi- 
rits, as  the  pledge  requires,  but  also  to  abstain 
from  all  fermented  liquors,  and  especially  from 
the  ordinary  use  of  wine. 

11.  One  says,  “ Let  drunkards  join  temperance 
societies.  They  need  to  be  reformed.  I am  a 
temperate  drinker.  I am  therefore  in  no  danger.” 
This  is  precisely  the  objection  that  the  veriest 
drunkard  in  the  streets  would  make.  But  we 
will  suppose  for  a moment,  that  you  never  get 
drunk,  or  at  least  only  on  particular  occasions, 
such  as  Christmas,  new-year’s  day,  the  fourth  of 
July,  &c.  What  then  ? The  little  you  drink  does 
you  an  injury,  sets  a bad  example  for  others, 
and  has  a tendency  to  ensnare  the  young.  By 
drinking  a little  you  say  to  the  drunkard,  that  you 
approve  of  drinking.  You  say  you  drink  only 
what  will  do  you  good.  He  thinks  he  takes  just 
enough  to  do  him  good.  In  vain  you  point  out 
his  mistake,  while  you  tell  him  that  it  is  right  to 
do  what  he  supposes  he  is  doing;  that  is  to  take 
a little.  You  say,  “ Let  drunkards  join  tempe- 
rance societies.”  Do  you  think  these  associa- 
tions are  good  and  useful  ? When  or  where  did 
you  ever  hear  of  drunkards  associating  together 
for  any  good  object  ? W hat  do  they  ever  at- 
tempt that  is  useful  ? What  are  they  good  for, 
if  they  should  endeavor  to  accomplish  any  laud  a- 
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ble  undertaking  ? Whenever  any  laudable  asso- 
ciation is  formed  for  any  purpose,  it  is  composed 
of  sober  men.  These  often  unite  for  the  pur- 
pose of  banishing  evil  from  the  community,  or 
for  promoting  the  cause  of  virtue,  of  learning, 
of  liberty,  of  religion.  The  sober  part  of  the 
community  must  unite  against  intemperance,  if 
it  is  ever  banished  from  the  world.  When  every 
sober  man  ceases  to  drink,  intemperance  will 
soon  cease  to  exist.  Men  who  are  not  drunk- 
ards drink  ardent  spirits ; and  this  is  the  sole 
reason  why  any  drunkards  are  found  on  earth. 
Let  this  truth  be  indelibly  written  on  every 
mind,  that  if  there  were  no  moderate  drink- 
ers there  would  be  no  drunkards. . When  you 
believe  this  truth  and  practice  on  it,  you  will 
then  feel  that  the  temperate  ought  to  join  tempe- 
> ranee  societies,  for  their  own  sakes,  and  for  the 
sake  of  those  with  whom  they  associate. 

12.  When  the  tippler  is  borne  down  with  an 
irresistible  torrent  of  evidence,  when  he  writhes 
under  it,  and  looks  in  vain  to  every  point  of  the 
compass  to  catch  the  smile  of  approbation,  when 
he  finds  no  relief  from  any  quarter,  he,  as  a 
dernier  effort  in  defence  of  drinking,  exclaims ; 
u There  is  no  harm  in  drinking  temperately.” 
To  drink  ardent  spirits  temperately,  and  a tem- 
perate drinker,  are  phrases  often  used  by  every 
one.  Let  us  attempt  to  discover  what  we  mean, 
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when  we  say  of  a man  in  health,  “ He  drinks 
distilled  liquors  temperately.”  Where  shall  we 
draw  the  line  between  the  temperate  and  the  in- 
temperate drinker?  A gill  of  spirituous  liquors 
will  keep  one  man  drunk  a whole  day.  He, 
since  he  is  a drunkard,  cannot  be  called  a tempe- 
rate drinker.  Another  man  will  drink  a quart  or 
perhaps  two  quarts  in  the  same  time,  and  still 
not  be  thrown  into  the  ditch.  But  he  who  drinks 
a quart  or  two  in  a day  cannot,  except  by  a gross 
perversion  of  language,  be  called  a temperate 
man.  Where  then  is  the  line  between  tempe- 
rate and  intemperate  drinking?  If  there  is  no 
harm  in  drinking  temperately,  it  becomes  a very 
important  matter  to  discover  the  point  where 
temperate  drinking  ceases  and  intemperance  com- 
mences ; for  intemperance  is  acknowledged  by  all 
to  be  an  alarming  evil.  We  see  that  the  line  of 
demarkation  cannot  be  determined  by  the  quanti- 
ty drank  in  a given  time ; because  what  will 
scarcely  agitate  the  hardened  brain  of  one  man, 
will  make  another  stupidly  drunk.  What  then 
is  temperate  drinking  ? •and  who  is  the  tempe- 
rate drinker  ? are  questions  that  still  return  up- 
on us  with  all  their  importance.  Perhaps  in  the 
objection  itself  we  may  find  a clew  which  will 
lead  us  to  a correct  answer.  If  there  is  no  harm 
in  drinking  temperately,  then  wherever  there  is 
harm  in  drinking,  there  must  be  intemperance. 
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Now  where  does  the  harm  begin  ? for  at  that 
point  intemperance  commences. 

One  gets  mellow,  as  he  says,  to  do  him  good. 
Another  for  the  same  excellent  reason  gets  drunk. 
Another  is  sure  that  he  is  not  a little  profited  by 
becoming  intoxicated  occasionally.  A little  gives 
a fourth  a good  appetite.  All  drink  because  there 
is,  not  only  no  harm , but  some  good,  according 
to  them,  in  drinking.  One  gets  drunk  now  and 
then,  because  by  doing  so  he  saves  many  a doc- 
tor’s bill.  We  would  hint  to  such  an  individual 
a plan  by  which  lie  will  be  freed  altogether  from 
the  bills  and  pills  too  of  physicians.  Let  him  keep 
on  drinking,  increasing  the  size  and  frequency 
of  the  dose,  and  he  will  soon  be  six  feet  under 
ground.  In  the  drunkard’s  grave  no  doctor’s 
voice  will  reach  him.  He  must  however  hear  the 
sound  of  the  Archangel’s  trumpet,  and  obey  the 
summons,  no  matter  how  unwilling  he  may  be. 
But  notwithstanding  the  many  advantages  which 
the  tippler  discovers  in  his  cups,  no  one  would 
seriously  call  the  man  strictly  temperate,  who  be- 
comes intoxicated  once  a year  or  even  once  in 
five  years.  The  frequency  then  of  drinking  does 
not  fix  the  point  after  which  we  are  seeking. 
Where  then  does  the  evil  of  drinking  commence  ? 
The  question  still  returns ; Where  does  temperate 
drinking  in  which  there  is  no  harm,  cease  ? Where 
does  intemperate  drinking  which  is  an  execrable 
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evil,  commence?  What  point  separates  tempe- 
- rate  from  intemperate  drinking?  We  call  upon 
the  drunkard  to  assist  us  in  answering  this  puz- 
zling question.  He  has  travelled  through  all  the 
mazes  of  drinking  from  the  first  sip  that  draws 
the  face  awry,  to  the  deepest  dregs  of  the  drunk- 
ard’s bowl.  He  then  ought  to  be  able  to  fix,  with 
perfect  accuracy,  the  point  which  separates  the 
temperate  use  of  ardent  spirits  from  the  intempe- 
rate. When  an  interval  of  reflection  arrives, 
when  the  fumes  of  intoxication  are  allowed  to 
evaporate  from  his  brain,  w hen  reason  for  a mo- 
ment resumes  its  throne,  when  thought  for  a 
short  time,  steadies  his  mind ; with  trembling  joints 
and  sepulchral  tones  which  bespeak  a broken- 
down  system;  “Ah,”  he  will  say,  “the  first  drop  ! 
Oh,  the  first  drop  ! Beware  of  the  first  drop  ! In 
the  first  drop  lies  concealed  all  the  drunkard’s 
misery  here  ; and  in  it  are  the  dregs  of  that  cup 
of  wrath  which  he  must  drink  hereafter  ! The 
first  drop  ! Oh,  the  first  drop  ! While  it  smiles  in 
the  cup,  it  hides  in  its  heart  the  sting  of  eternal 
death  ! Oh,  the  first  drop  ! That  is  ruin  ! He  that 
avoids  the  first  drop  is  safe.  Frown  the  cup  which 
contains  it  from  your  presence.  Look  not  upon 
it  but  with  disgust.  The  first  drop  ! Oh,  had  I 
avoided  that,  I might  now  have  been  a man  of 
wealth,  of  respectability,  of  influence,  enjoying 
happiness  here  and  hopes  of  heaven  beyond  this 
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1 dying  life.’  But  now,  having  tasted  the  first 

drop,  I have  become  a drunkard.”  Tears 

might  steal  down  the  furrows  in  his  cheek,  while 
he  described  the  evils  of  drinking  the  first  drop; 
and  the  next  hour  you  might  see  him  intoxicated. 
His  self-command  was  in  a great  measure  stolen 
away  by  the  first  drop  and  those  which  followed  it; 

The  drunkard  has  answered  the  'question  cor- 
rectly. He  has  told  us  where  the  intemperate  use 
of  ardent  spirits  in  which  the  evil  consists,  begins; 
It  begins  with  the  first  drop,  and  continues  with 
every  succeeding  drop  which  a person  in  health 
drinks.  A single  drop,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
injures  the  person  who  while  in  health,  permits  it 
to  enter  his  system.  To  use  any  article,  at  any 
time,  in  such  quantities  as  to  injure  us,  is  to  use 
it  intemperately.  Since  then  he  who,  while  in 
health,  drinks  a single  drop  of  distilled  liquor,  in- 
jures himself,  (though  he  may  not  be  sensible  of 
the  injury)  he  must  use  that  drop  intemperately. 
If  a drop  injures  us,  to  use  a drop  is  intemperance. 
He  however  who  uses  a larger  quantity,  because 
he  injures  himself  more,  is  more  intemperate  than 
he  who  uses  but  one  drop.  Both  use  that  which 
injures  them,  and  therefore  both  are  intemperate* 
You  who  love  to  be  thought  a temperate  drink- 
er, are  perhaps  displeased  with  this  reasoning. 
But  before  you  reject  it,  let  me  ask  you  ; Is  it  not 
true  ? Does  it  not  carry  conviction  to  your  mind  ? 
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Does  it  not  challenge  the  consent,  yes  even  thci 
approbation  of  your  understanding?  If  it  does, 
then  become  temperate  indeed  by  refusing  to 
taste  ardent  spirits  as  a drink.  The  use  of  this 
article  as  a medicine  is  the  only  temperate  use  of 
it.  If  then  we  use  it  at  all,  let  us  use  it  for  a 
medicine  when  prescribed  by  a temperate  physi- 
cian, and  for  no  other  purpose;  because,  for  a 
person  in  health  to  use  a single  drop,  is  intempe- 
rance in  a degree.  We  do  not  affirm  that  everjr 
individual  who  tastes  distilled  liquor  as  a drink,  is 
a drunkard  ; but  he  is  in  a fair  way  to  become 
one  soon.  He  uses  ardent  spirits  as  an  ordinary 
beverage,  and  is  therefore  in  some  degree  intem- 
perate ; and  no  man  can  tell  where  intemperance 
in  any  degree  ends  and  drunkenness  begins.  Let 
us  all  then  drink  temperately,  that  is,  not  taste 
ardent  spirits  except  as  a medicine,  in  cases  in 
which  it  is  prescribed  by  the  cold-water  physi- 
cian. 

IV.  Of  Knaves. 

I.  The  knave  who  hates  a temperance  society 
as  sincerely  as  he  loves  a little  of  the  “ good  crea- 
ture,” whispers  ; “Weak  men  join  temperance 
societies.”  The  ignorant  who  know  little  or  no- 
thing concerning  temperance  men  or  temperance 
measures,  catch  the  sound  ; and  the  burden  of 
their  song  becomes,  “ cold-water-men  are  weak.” 
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Whether  a sober  or  a drunken  man  is  the  strong- 
est, let  the  ditch  and  the  mire  in  which  the  latter 
often  makes  his  bed,  the  swine  among  which  he 
snores,  and  the  wicked  boys  who  trip  up  his  heels 
as  he  staggers  home  from  the  dram-shop,  testify. 
They  know  by  experience  how  weak  the  drunk- 
ard is.  But  seriously,  who  are  these  weak  men 
that  join  temperance  societies  ? Why,  they  are 
our  governors,  our  congress  men,  our  statesmen, 
our  legislators,  our  judges,  our  lawyers,  our  phy- 
sicians, our  divines,  our  civil  and  military  officers 
of  every  name  and'  of  every  grade,  our  farmers, 
our  mechanics,  our  merchants.  These  are  the 
weak  men  who  join  temperance  societies.  Who 
would  be  ashamed  to  have  his  name  enrolled 
among  the  names  of  such  men  as  these  ? Every 
true  American  will  feel  an  independent  pride,  a 
conscious  dignity,  by  being  associated  with  the 
talent,  and  learning,  and  moral  worth,  and  piety 
of  his  own  country.  He  who  joins  a temperance 
society  is  a fellow-member  with  the  wisest  and 
best  men  now  on  earth. 

2.  Another  brazenfaced  objector  comes  for- 
ward, and  w ith  all  the  impudence  and  assurance 
of  ignorance,  boldly  declares  that  “ Temperance 
men  injure  those  who  traffic  in  ardent  spirits.” 
Now  I must  confess,  that  w hen  1 first  heard  this 
objection  against  the  cold-water-men,  I wras  wick- 
ed enough  to  think  that  I could  discover  under 
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its  mask,  a very  little  squint  which  resembled  its 
sister  that  once,  in  the  city  of  Ephesus,  looked 
sour  at  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  because  it 
was  likely  to  overthrow  idolatry.  Demetrius 
the  silversmith  discovered,  that  to  make  silver 
shrines  for  the  idol  Diana,  was  very  profitable 
business.  But  Paul  preached  that  “ they  which 
be  made  with  hands  are  no  gods.”  This  Deme- 
trius addressing  others-  engaged  in  the  same  lu- 
crative occupation,  said,  “Ye  know  that  by  this 
craft  we  have  our  wealth.”  They  discovered 
that  if  the  people  believed  PauPs  preaching,  their 
idol-making  business  and  the  wealth  arising  from 
it,  would  soon  cease  together.  This  preaching 
against  idolatry,  they  knew  would  soon  prevent 
them  from  gulling  the  people  out  of  their  proper- 
ty, for  what  they  had  occular  demonstration  was 
destroying  their  souls.  The  preaching  of  the 
Apostles  would  prevent  these  money-making  men 
from  injuring  those  around  them.  They  must 
therefore  cry  out  against  these  holy  men  and  their 
message  as  if  they  themselves  were  thereby  sus- 
taining an  injury.  They  imagined  that  to  prevent 
them  from  injuring  others,  was  doing  them  an  in- 
jury. Temperance  men  strive  to  persuade  their 
neighbors  not  to  suffer  the  venders  of  ardent  spi- 
rits to  injure  them.  This  is  the  kind  of  an  injury 
they  do  to  those  who  traffic  in  this  destructive 
article.  Similar  to  this  was  the  injury  which 
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Paul’s  preaching  did  to  the  Ephesian  silversmiths. 
This  is  the  kind  of  an  injury  that  honest  men  do 
rogues  or  thieves  when  they  warn  others  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  them,  or  when  they  take 
them  up  and  put  them  in  prison.  “ O,”  say  these 
men,  “ this  preaching  against  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  in  any  quantity,  except  as  a medicine,  will 
soon  ruin  us.  It  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
munity on  this  subject,  and  then  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  make  men  buy  or  drink  this  poison  which 
saps  the  corner-stone  of  life.  By  acting  thus,  how 
they  do  injure  us!”  But  we  may  ask,  how  does 
this  course  of  conduct  injure  you?  How  much 
must  we  drink?  or  how  much  must  any  one  else 
drink  in  order  to  do  you  justice?  Do  we  injure 
you  by  refusing  to  let  you  poison  our  morals  and 
ruin  our  souls  with  your  rum  ? Do  we  injure  you, 
when  we  refuse  to  encourage  you  to  traffic  in  an 
article  every  particle  of  which,  when  drank  by  a 
person  in  health,  is  evidently  deleterious  ? If  a 
wooden-nutmeg  peddler  should  make  his  appear- 
ance among  us,  no  one  would  say  he  was  injured 
by  an  individual  who  should  make  known  to  the 
public  the  imposition  about  to  be  practised  upon 
them.  If  he  should  besmear  them  with  a slow 
poison  which  would  eventually  seal  up  the  foun- 
tain of  life,  a brighter  shade  would  not  thus  be 
thrown  over  his  conduct.  He  might  say,  it  is 
true,  that  it  cost  him  much  labor,  and  time,  and 
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money,  to  make  so  many  beautiful  wooden-nut- 
megs. He  might  complain  in  a pitiful  tone,  of 
what  he  might  call  the  injury  which  had  been 
done  to  him  by  the  man  who  exposed  him.  He 
might  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  people.  He 
might  say  that  his  ruin  was  certain  if  they  did  not 
buy  his  wooden-nutmegs.  He  might  say  what  he 
chose  in  favor  of  his  imitation-nutmegs  which  he 
desired  to  sell.  He  might  positively  affirm  that 
a few  of  them  would  injure  no  one.  But  all  this 
cant  would  be  in  vain.  The  people  whose  eyes 
were  open  to  the  deception  could  not  be  gulled. 
The  peddler  of  stone-cotton,  of  brick  silk,  of  bass- 
wood-hams, or  of  cast-iron  axes,  would  be  as  lit- 
tle encouraged  when  he  charged  the  person  who 
exposed  the  baseness  of  his  wares  with  injuring 
him.  He  then  who  would  charge  the  person  that 
refused  to  drink  ardent  spirits  himself,  and  at- 
tempted to  persuade  his  neighbor  to  throw  from 
him  the  poisoned  cup,  with  injuring  the  venders 
of  this  article,  must  be  himself  almost  crazy  or 
think  others  are  so.  What ! charge  a man  with 
injuring  the  venders  of  ardent  spirits,  because  he 
persuades  others  not  to  suffdr  themselves  to  be 
injured  by  the  trafficers  in  this  ruinous  liquid ! 
Such  a charge  crowns  the  climax  of  absurdity. 
No  man  hereafter  need  attempt  to  rise  higher  in 
the  scale  of  folly.  Merely  to  prevent  men  from 
suffering  others  to  injure  them  is  doing  evil ! What 
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nonsense ! But  we  dismiss  the  subject.  It  is  too 
childish  for  serious  contemplation.  It  is  too  silly 
to  feel  the  lash  of  ridicule. 

Those  who  would  throw  the  veil  of  deception 
over  all  with  whom  they  meet,  sometimes  charge 
the  managers  of  the  temperance  society  with  de- 
ceiving, forging  names  and  the  like.  These  and 
similar  ridiculous  accusations,  we  pass  over  in  si- 
lence ; because  none,  no  not  even  the  drunkard  will 
believe  them,  or  can  be  deceived  by  them.  Their 
falsity  is  too  barefaced  to  lead  astray  the  most 
unwary.  Accusations  like  these  made  against 
men  of  the  most  sterling  integrity  and  of  the  most 
unwavering  veracity,  must  recoil  with  tremendous 
force  on  the  head  of  him  who  makes  them.  In 
the  sincerity  of  our  soul  we  pity  such  accusers ; 
because  we  cannot  but  view  them  in  the  light  of 
wilful  calumniators.  We  are  compelled  to  con- 
sider them  as  slanderers  of  the  most  unimpeach- 
able characters.  Such  shameless  misrepresenta- 
tions can  never  injure  the  temperance  cause.— 
Those  who  make  them  can  scarcely  be  injured, 
for  they  have  nothing  to  lose. 

V.  Of  Infidels. 

1.  “ But  temperance  is  priestcraft,”  bawls  the 
infidel  who,  in  religious  matters,  never  tells  the 
truth  if  a falsehood  will  possibly  answer  his  pur- 
pose. Ministers  of  the  gospel  it  must  be  confess- 
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ed,  (we  had  almost  said  to  their  shame,)  are 
not,  in  general,  in  the  front  rank  in  the  army  of 
temperance.  Judges,  and  statesmen,  and  law- 
yers, and  physicians,  and  in  many  instances,  far- 
mers, mechanics  and  merchants,  advance  before 
them.  But  we  are  happy  to  say  that  many  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  belonging  to  the  various  de- 
nominations of  Christians,  do  exert  their  influence 
in  promoting  this  good  cause,  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance. It  appears  then  that  temperance  is 
priestcraft,  and  judge-craft,  and  governor-craft, 
and  statesman-craft,  and  lawyer-craft,  and  doctor- 
craft,  and  farmer-craft,  and  mechanic-craft,  and 
merchant-craft,  and  indeed  the  craft  of  all  those 
who  engage  in  promoting  its  cause.  But  no  man 
who  regards  the  truth,  will  call  it  infidel-craft,  or 
deist-craft,  or  universalist-craft.  These  persons 
hate  the  temperance  cause  almost  as  sincerely  as 
they  do  vital  piety.  May  temperance  which  is 
the  craft  of  all  good  men  and  the  bane  of  most  bad 
ones,  soon  extend  over  our  now  intemperate  world. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  in  modern  infi- 
del phrase,  priestcraft  is  almost  universally  used 
to  denote  what  is  truly  excellent.  In  the  hack- 
neyed phraseology  of  infidelity,  it  means  to  be  en- 
gaged in  promoting  the  cause  of  vital  piety,  to  fa- 
vor sabbath-schools,  missions,  missionary  societies, 
bible  societies,  the  temperance  cause ; in  short, 
to  be  engaged  in  any  cause  which  is  truly  good 
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and  benevolent,  is  what  infidels,  &c.  call  priest- 
craft. The  more  such  craft  we  have  the  better. 
May  it  flourish  to  the  eternal  overthrow  of  every 
species  of  infidel-craft  which  strikes  at  the  root  of 
all  that  is  dear  and  valuable  to  man  in  time  or 
eternity. 

2. '“But  temperance  will  unite  church  and 
state,”  insinuates  the  crafty  enemy  of  the  cause. 
He  fears  to  show  his  cloven  foot,  lest  he  should 
be  confronted  by  men  of  sterling  integrity.  His 
enmity  however,  is  so  great  that  he  finds  it  im- 
possible to  conceal  it  wholly.  He  therefore  shields 
himself  behind  this  mock  patriotism,  and  raises 
the  pitiful  cry  of  church  and  state.”  But  rum 
and  state  make  no  part  of  his  lamentation.  We 
dismiss  this  sorry  objection  with  the  single  re- 
mark, that  if  to  lay  aside  the  bottle  will  unite 
church  and  state,  then  let  them  be  united.  But 
we  must  confess  that  we  can  discover  no  connec- 
tion between  entire  abstinence  and  that  infidel 
scarecrow,  the  union  of  church  and  state.  What 
redundant  credulity  that  man  must  have  who  can 
believe  that  to  refuse  to  drink  ardent  spirits,  will 
unite  church  and  state  ! 

But  upon  what  evidence  is  this  charge  of  a de- 
sign to  unite  church  and  state,  which  is,  so  often 
and  with  so  much  assurance,  brought  against 
Christians,  founded  ? It  is  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  Christianity  has  often  reluctantly  formed  an 
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unholy  alliance  with  different  political  govern- 
ments. But  by  whom  was  this  union  formed  ? 
No  one  acquainted  with  history  will  say  that  true 
Christians  were  ever  efficient  actors  in  forming 
this  union  which  always  has  been  and  always  will 
be  fatal  to  vital  piety.  Constantine  the  Great 
who  first  united  church  and  state,  was  not  a mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  church  till  many  years  after 
the  union  was  consummated  ; perhaps  he  never 
was.  The  various  other  political  or  military  lea- 
ders who  have  formed  a union  between  the 
church  and  the  state,  have  been  either  opposers 
of  vital  godliness  or  perfectly  indifferent  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  The  only  apparent  exception 
to  this  sweeping  statement,  is  that  of  Oliver 
Cromwell ; and  infidels  will  not  maintain  that  he 
was  a pious  man.  The  few  pious  monarchs  that 
have  lived  since  the  Christian  Church  was  first 
made  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  found 
this  union  existing,  but  did  not  form  it.  Our  own 
Washington,  the  father  of  his  country,  a profess- 
ed, and  no  doubt,  a true  follower  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  discountenanced  wholly  this  unna- 
tural union.  When  none  whom  even  the  infidel 
would  be  willing  to  call  a true  Christian  has  ever 
yet  united  or  attempted  to  unite  church  and  state, 
how  inconceivably  credulous  he  must  be  to  ima- 
gine that  a design  is  now  or  ever  has  been  or  ever 
will  be  formed  by  Christians  to  unite  church  and 
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state  ? Bui  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  the  ene- 
mies of  religion  form  this  union  ? We  answer,  to 
accomplish  political  purposes  ; not  with  a design 
to  promote  the  cause  of  religion.  Church  and 
state  always  have  been  united  by  the  enemies  of 
religion.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  conclude, 
that  if  this  union  is  ever  formed  in  this  country,  it 
will  be  by  those  who  hate  Christianity. 

VI.  Of  Misers. 

1.  Avarice  with  its  griping  hand  and  heart  of 
steel,  steps  forward  to  plead  the  cause  of  intem- 
perance. And  this  it  does,  strange  to  tell,  though 
it  feels  that  drunkards  squander  more  money 
than  all  other  vicious  characters  together.  It 
solemnly  avers,  “ That  if  all  men  ceased  to  drink 
ardent  spirits,  then  produce  would  not  command 
so  high  a price  as  it  now  does  ; because  distillers 
would  then  be  compelled  to  discontinue  their  ope- 
rations, to  relinquish  their  nefarious  employ- 
ment.” The  secret  spring  that  throws. out  this 
argument  in  favor  of  intemperance,  is  this  ; The 
avaricious  are  convinced  that  they  can,  perhaps 
with  ease,  wring  that  shilling  from  the  hand  of 
the  drunkard  when  intoxicated,  which  they  could 
not,  by  any  means,  obtain  when  he  is  sober.  We 
know  that  intemperance  increases  our  taxes,  our 
poverty,  our  misery,  our  crimes,  our  diseases,  our 
deaths.  That  it  does  all  this  evil,  and  much  more, 
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we  have  fearful  evidence  in  the  examples  which 
we  see  on  every  hand  almost  daily.  But  where  have 
we  the  evidence  that  drinking  liquor  increases  the 
price  of  produce  ? How  much  more  will  a drunk- 
ard obtain  for  a bushel  of  corn,  than  can  be  ob- 
tained by  a sober  man  ? Does  the  farmer  who 
never  becomes  intoxicated,  who  is  perhaps  even 
a cold-water-man,  and  whose  neighbors  are  all 
temperate,  find,  when  he  goes  to  market,  that  the 
merchant  prefers  the  drunkard’s  wheat  to  his  ? 
Will  the  merchant  in  fact  give  the  intemperate 
the  highest  price  ? Does  not  the  sober  man  gene- 
rally make  the  safest  bargains  ? Does  be  not  usu- 
ally take  home  with  him  the  largest  sum  of  mo- 
ney for  a given  quantity  of  produce  disposed  of  ? 
These  questions  are  easily  answered. 

We  know  that  if  there  was  no  intoxicating;  li- 
quor  drank,  men  would  be  more  industrious, 
more  wealthy,  more  happy,  more  healthy.  They 
would  raise  more  produce  and  perform  more  la- 
bor of  every  kind.  And  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  various  articles  which  the  farmer  might  ex- 
pose for  sale,  would  then  command  a better  price 
than  they  do  at  present.  Because  then  the  drunk- 
ard’s family  that  is  now  almost  starved,  would  be 
fed.  His  children  who  are  now  almost  naked, 
would  be  clothed.  The  drunkard’s  house  which 
is  now  a mere  hovel,  would  be  repaired  and  fur- 
nished. Its  thousand  crevices  through  which  the 
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pinching  northern  blast  enters  and  breathes  its 
shivering  chill  on  all  within  its  walls,  would  be 
closed  by  the  hand  of  industry.  The  drunkard’s 
wife  would  be  decently  apparelled,  her  happiness 
promoted,  her  respectability  increased.  Let  our 
300,000  drunkards  all  become  sober,  industrious, 
prudent,  respectable  men  ; let  their  families  be 
fed,  and  clothed,  and  lodged,  and  instructed  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  what  an  astonishing  open- 
ing it  would  make  for  all  the  useful  commodities 
in  our  country.  The  farmer  who  nowT  furnishes 
grain  enough  to  supply  the  drunkard’s  cup  with 
the  intoxicating  poison,  might  then  furnish  both 
food  and  clothing  for  the  whole  family.  We  can 
all  see  which  of  these  wrould  be  the  most  profit- 
able traffic.  Besides,  did  every  inebriate  become 
a sober  man,  nine  tenths  of  the  bad  debts  which 
now  are  worse  than  nothing  to  the  creditor,  might 
then  wfith  ease  be  collected.  Nor  need  he  after- 
wards expect  to  lose  the  price  of  what  he  sold, 
because  then  there  would  be  no  drunkards.  Ma- 
ny a dollar  every  year  steals,  in  small  fractions, 
out  of  the  possession  of  him  who  calls  himself  a 
temperate  drinker,  into  that  of  the  trafficer  in 
this  nefarious  poison.  If  no  man  used  it  as  a 
drink,  all  this  money  would  remain  in  the  coffers 
of  its  rightful  owner.  And  by  refusing  to  spend 
it  for  this  deadly  drink,  his  respectability,  his  in- 
fluence, his  happiness,  so  far  from  being  diminish- 
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ed,  would  actually  bo  increased-  In  this  way* 
the  empty  purse  might  soon  be  replenished, 
“ These  hard  times”  that  grind  the  faces  of  so 
many,  would  soon  cease  to  exist.  The  poor 
Would  then  become  rich,  and  the  rich  contented 
and  happy.  Whatever  is  useful  would  ftnd  ei> 
couragement  and  prosper.  Whatever  is  injuri- 
ous would  be  frowned  upon  and  banished  from 
respectable  society.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that 
should  all  cease  to  use  ardent  spirits  as  a drink, 
trade  of  every  description  would  become  more 
flourishing  ; and  manufactures  of  every  kind 
would  be  more  prospered  than  they  now  are. 

But  suppose  that  the  making,  vending  and  us- 
ing of  distiiied  liqour,  did  increase  the  price  of  pro- 
duce. What  then  ? Must  men  drink  what  will 
do  them  no  good  but  a positive  injury,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  raising  the  price  of  grain  ! Must  I 
make  myself  sick  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  doc- 
tor employment ! Must  I injure  myself,  or  give 
my  money  for  what  will  do  me  no  good  hut  harm, 
in  osder  to  increase  the  farmer’s  gains  ! I know 
the  farmer  too  well  to  believe  that  he  would  ask 
me  to  do  so.  He  is  an  honest  man.  He  is  the 
sinew  of  the  world.  He  would  sooner  tbrowr  his 
corn  into  the  river  than  increase  its  price  by  the 
destruction  of  the  morals,  religion,  and  happiness 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  knows  what  a dis- 
gusting object  the  drunkard  is.  And  who  after 
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contemplating  the  drunkard’s  character,  would 
himself,  for  a few  shillings,  become  a drunkard, 
or  make  his  neighbor  one?  Who  for  money  would 
make  his  son  a drunkard,  or  his  daughter  or  sis- 
ter a drunkard’s  wife  ? Who  for  gain  would  make 
his  brother  the  laughing  stock  of  the  idle,  vicious 
boys  that  run  in  the  streets ? Why  then  should 
any  man  drink  ardent  spirits,  and  thus  injure  him- 
self and  those  around  him,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  gain  (even  if  it  did  do  so)  of  any 
person  whatever?  Let  avarice  then  forever  cease 
to  plead  the  cause  of  intemperance.  Its  plead- 
ings can  be  of  no  avail  with  persons  who  have 
learned  to  think  for  themselves. 

2.  “ But  temperance  is  a money-making 
scheme,”  affirms  one  who  knows  of  no  moving 
principle  save  the  love  of  gold.  There  is  but  one 
small  mistake  in  this  objection.  It  ought  to  run 
thus:  Temperance  is  a money-saving  scheme. 
We  all  know  that  the  person  who  buys  ardent 
spirits  wastes,  or  worse  than  wastes,  the  amount 
of  money  thus  spent.  Should  he  therefore  refuse 
to  purchase  this  article,  he  would  actually  save 
what  lie  gives  for  the  u drink”  which  injures  him. 
We.  know  of  many  cold-water-men  who  spend 
much  time  and  money,  in  study,  in  travelling,  in 
printing  circulars  and  newspapers  for  gratuitous 
distribution  ; hut  we  do  not  know  of  one  who 
jwakes  himself  rich  by  the  practice  of  temperance, 
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in  any  other  way  except  by  saving  his  money. 
No  person  is  required  to  pay  a single  cent  in  or- 
der to  become  a member  of  the  temperance  soci- 
ety. Since  this  is  a well  kftown  fact,  no  person 
can,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  plausibility,  af- 
firm that  men  obtain  money  from  it.  Men  may 
spend  money  for  a society  which  has  none.  But 
from  a society  not  one  of  whose  members  is  re- 
quired to  pay  a farthing  under  any  pretence  as  a 
condition  of  membership,  it  is  impossible  to  ob- 
tain money.  Let  no  man  therefore  who  regards 
the  truth,  call  temperance  a money-making,  but 
a money-saving  scheme.  We  ought  to  call  things 
by  their  right  names. 

Query.  Does  the  objector  think  it  wrong  to 
make  money  by  engaging  in  what  is  both  honora- 
ble  and  useful  ? 

VII.  Of  Politicians. 

1.  “The  temperance  reformation  is  an  elec- 
tioneering scheme,”  vociferates  • the  designing 
politician,  who  is  in  agony  lest  the  thousand  votes 
which  he  has  heretofore  purchased  for  a glass  of 
rum  each,  should  be  given  by  sober  men  to  the 
more  deserving  candidate.  W e would  say  to  such 
a selfish  patriot,  do  not  tremble ; for  you  know  now 
and  shall  soon  learn  more  conclusively  by  experi- 
ence, that  a sober  man  always  gives  a more  inde- 
pendent vote  than  a drunkard.  If  you  would  be 
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elected  by  temperate  freemen,  you  must  deserve 
their  suffrages.  Every  man  knows  that  a design- 
ing politician  can  lead,  by  his  electioneering  plans, 
the  intemperate  astray  much  more  easily  than  he 
can  the  temperate.  We  all  know'  then,  whether 
the  friend  or  the  enemy  of  temperance  is  most 
likely  to  be  engaged  in  an  improper  electioneer- 
ing scheme.  The  drunkard  himself  w ill  acknow- 
ledge, that  it  is  the  enemy  of  temperance  and  not 
its  friend,  who  attempts  to  buy  his  vote  for  a 
dram. 

2.  “ Large  societies  are  dangerous,”  insinuates 
an  equally  crafty  but  less  hardened  enemy  of  the 
temperance  cause.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
temperance  society  is  large ; and,  like  good  old 
Connecticut,  it  has  a wonderful  faculty  of  getting 
larger.  In  the  single  state  of  New^.York,  there 
are  now  (A.  D.  1832)  about  170,000  cold-wrater- 
men.  The  number  is  increasing  rapidly  every 
day.  If  every  individual  in  the  wrhole  United 
States  (in  which  there  are  already  more  than 
500,000  temperance  men)  should  abstain  entirely 
from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  as  a drink,  the 
number  of  members  of  the  temperance  society  in 
this  one  country,  would  exceed  13,000,000;  and 
then  the  society  of  drunkards  would  become  abso- 
lutely extinct,  But  is  it  a fact  that  sober  men  are 
more  dangerous  than  drunkards  ? Does  any  man 
after  taking  a little,  become  more  mild,  and  kind, 
q 2 
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and  peaceful  ? Does  not  every  man  become  less 
so  after  drinking  ardent  spirits?  To  have  a large 
number  of  men  then  refuse  to  use  this  article, 
cannot  be  dangerous.  If  societies  are  good,  and 
are  promoting  a good  cause  by  proper  means, 
then  the  larger  they  are  the  better ; but  if  bad, 
the  smaller  the  better.  The  temperance  society 
is  a good  one,  and  therefore  the  larger  it  becomes 
the  more  useful  it  will  be  to  the  community.  The 
society  of  drunkards,  or  that  of  moderate  drink- 
ers, is  bad.  Each  of  these  is  yet  very  large.  For- 
sake that  to  which  you  belong.  The  larger  it  is 
the  more  evil  it  will  do.  Diminish  its  number  by 
one.  Escape  From  the  society  of. those  who  touch 
the  cup  of  death. 

8-  “ To  join  a temperance  society,”  says  ano- 
ther pseudo-republican,  “will  destroy  our  liberty.” 
When  we  look  at  a cold- water-man,  we  cannot 
discover  that  he  is  a slave  to  any  thing,  no  not 
even  to  the  bottle.  He  maintains  that  liberty  con- 
sists in  having  the  privilege  of  doing  right.  It  is 
right  to  join  a temperance  society.  He  has  liber- 
ty to  do  so.  He  exercises  that  liberty.  And 
who  ever  heard  that  to  enjoy  or  exercise  liberty 
in  a proper  manner,  is  to  destroy  or  impair  it  ? 
Since  liberty  consists  in  having  the  privilege  of 
doing  right,  and  since  to  exercise  that  privilege  is 
to  enjoy  liberty,  those  who  join  the  temperance 
society,  thus  exercising  their  privilege  of  doing 
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right,  increase  their  enjoyment  of  liberty.  He 
who  has  the  privilege  of  doing  good,  but  does  not 
improve  it,  does  not  enjoy  his  liberty.  He  does 
not  exercise  it.  He  who  will  not  do  good  when 
he  has  an  opportunity,  does  not,  in  relation  to 
that  action,  enjoy  liberty.  But  it  sounds  rather 
odd  to  hear  a man  who  is  such  a slave  to  his  cups, 
that  he  cannot  forsake  them  without  reluctance 
even  for  the  luxury  of  doing  good,  talking  of  li- 
berty, a liberty  to  do  wrong.  This  is  the  same 
kind  of  liberty  that  the  thief  before  he  is  detected, 
enjoys.  The  privilege  of  doing  wrong  is  that  kind 
of  bastard  liberty  which  no  honest  man  desires. 
To  drink  ardent  spirits  is  wrong.  The  privilege 
of  doing  so  then  is  not  liberty  any  more  than  the 
privilege  of  stealing  is  liberty.  To  be  bound  to 
do  right  increases  our  liberty.  The  more  power- 
ful such  an  obligation  is,  the  more  is  our  liberty 
increased.  The  servant  of  Christ  who  is  bound 
to  him  by  the  strongest  possible  obligations  of 
law,  love  and  gratitude,  is  the  free  son  of  the  liv- 
ing God.  He  enjoys  the  liberty  of  an  adopted 
child.  He  therefore  who  pledges  himself  to  do 
right  by  joining  a temperance  society,  enjoys  more 
liberty  tlia’h  the  person  who  refuses  to  become  a 
member  that  he  may  have  the  privilege  of  doing 
wrong  by  drinking  a little  ardent  spirits  while  in 
health.  It  is  liberty  to  join  a temperance  society. 
It  is  slavery,  at  least  in  a degree,  not  to  join. 
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Come  forward  then.  Act  like  freemen.  Enjoy 
your  liberty.  Use  it  in  doing  good-  Join  a tem- 
perance society. 

VIII.  Of  Professors  of  Religion. 

1.  The  professor  of  religion  who  loves  to  take 
a glass  occasionally,  says,  “ Our  church  is  a tem- 
perance society.”  We  hope  this  assertion  is  made 
through  ignorance,  because  it  is  not  true.  No 
eliurch  by  its  discipline,  enjoins  entire  abstinence 
from  ardent  spirits  on  its  members.  Every  deno- 
mination which  does  or  does  not  call  itself  Chris- 
tian, allows  its  members  to  use  a little  of  this  arti- 
cle. No  association  of  men,  except  the  temperance 
society,  excludes  from  its  fellowship,  a member  for 
tasting  ardent  spirits  as  a beverage.  No  church 
countenances  drunkenness,  or  as  some  churches 
express  it,  the  u unnecessary  use  of  spirituous  li- 
quors.” All  churches  discipline  members  for  in- 
toxication, but  none  of  them  for  the  moderate  use 
of  ardent  spirits.  Hence  there  are  members  of 
high  standing  in  all  churches,  who  do  publicly  and 
openly,  and  without  fear  of  church  censure,  drink 
rum  moderately.  Whether  churches  do  right  or 
wrong,  in  not  excluding  wholly  from  their  pale, 
such  a deadly  evil,  is  not  our  province  to  deter- 
mine. Nor  do  we  wish  to  censure  churches,  or 
church  members,  or  church  officers.  Let  infidels 
do  this.  It  is  their  peculiar  province.  The  father 
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of  mercies  uses  them  as  a rod  to  chastise  his  chil- 
dren, when  chastisement  will  promote  their 
growth  in  grace.  But  we  do  state  the  fact,  that 
there  is  no  denomination  of  Christians  on  earth, 
which  in  its  creed  adopts  the  principles  of  entire 
abstinence. 

2.  “ It  is  a good  creature  of  God,”  is  the  rea- 
son why  some  professors  of  religion,  say  it  ought 
to  be  or  at  least  may  be  used  as  a drink.  This 
objection  is  tortured  from  what  Omniscience  has 
declared  in  the  scriptures  of  truth.  The  language 
of  inspiration  is  this  : “ Seme  shall  depart  from 

the  faith commanding  to  abstain  from  meats 

which  God  hath  created  to  be  received  with 
thanksgiving  of  them  which  believe  and  know 
the  truth.  For  every  creature  of  God  is  good, 
and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with 
thanksgiving.”  Now  to  say  nothing  of  the  blas- 
phemous spectacle  a drunkard  would  make, 
kneeling  over  a jug  or  barrel  or  hogshead  of  rum, 
thanking  God  for  it,  we  w'ould  ask  what  kind  of 
meat  is  distilled  liquor?  No  one  who  reads  this 
passage  of  scripture  with  care,  can  for  a moment 
hesitate  to  believe  that  the  phrases  “ every  good 
creature  of  God”  and  “ meats  which  God  hath 
created,”  are  synonymous.  Those  therefore  who 
say  that  ardent  spirits  are  included  in  the  expres- 
sion “ every  good  creature  of  God,”  affirm  that 
this  liquor  is  a kind  of  meat.  The  truth  is,  this 
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article  is  no  where  in  scripture  called  a good  crea- 
ture of  God.  Tt  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  exceeding- 
ly pernicious  inventions  of  wicked  men.  Let  none 
then  taste  it  under  the  mistaken  apprehension 
that  it  is  a good  creature  of  God. 

3.  Some  who  love  to  drink  a little,  but  who 
wish  to  roll  the  sin  which  they  thus  commit  from 
their  own  souls,  and  find  a quietus  for  their  con- 
sciences, put  on  a solemn  look  and  gravely  tell 
us,  that  “ the  Bible  favors  drinking  a little.” 
Though  the  Bible  absolutely  condemns  all  sin  of 
every  description  and  in  every  degree,  there  are 
men  who  would  willingly  father  one  half  or  more 
of  their  sins  on  this  holy  book.  But  where,  we 
would  ask,  does  the  Bible  countenance  drinking 
ardent  spirits  in  any  quantity?  Where  does  it  in- 
form us  that  we  may  use,  while  in  health,  a little 
distilled  liquor  ? Is  there  a single  passage  in  the 
w hole  word  of  God,  in  which  we  are  told  that  we 
may  do  what  will  injure  ourselves  and  others  a 
little  ? It  commands  us  to  u cease  to  do  evil  ; and 
learn  to  do  well and  therefore  to  abstain  en- 
tirely from  the  evil  practice  of  using  ardent  spi- 
rits. It  directs  us  to  “ love  one  another,”  and 
informs  us  that  “ love  worlseth  no  ill  to  his  neigh- 
bor.” We  must  not  therefore  use  ardent  spirits 
as  a drink  ; for  if  we  do  we  injure  our  neighbor 
by  our  example.  Where  shall  we  find  in  that 
book  which  every  where  requires  what  is  good 
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and  forbids  what  is  evil,  a license  for  injuring  our- 
selves or  others  a little  ? Shall  we  in  a book 
which  tells  us  to  avoid  the  very  appearance  of 
evil,  seek  permission  to  do  wrong  on  a small 
scale?  Certainly  we  cannot  with  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess. Never  think  of  obtaining  from  the  Bible, 
the  privilege  of  practising  what  is  pernicious.  Let 
us  always  remember  that  the  Bible  requires  holi- 
ness of  heart  r id  of  life,  that  it  does  not  allow  us 
to  engage  in  any  evil  practice,  and  therefore  that 
it  does  not  allow  us  to  use  ardent  spirits  as  an  or- 
dinary beverage.  Professor  of  religion,  taste  not 
the  poison,  as  a drink. 
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PART  SIXTH. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom  ; or , The  Beginning , 
Progress , and  End  of  Drunkenness. 

I had  just  concluded  the  reading  of  an  account 
of  the  Ancient  Mythology,  and  had  fallen  into  a 
train  of  reflections  respecting  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  ancient  dead,  particular^  upon 
that  singular  practice  of  the  Jews  noticed  and 
condemned  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  of  causing 
their  sons  and  their  daughters  to  pass  through 
the  fire  to  Moloch  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of 
Hinnom.  While  thus  engaged  I fell  into  a slum- 
ber, in  which  my  mind  still  continued  occupied 
with  the  subject  with  which  it  had  been  engaged 
while  awake. 

I seemed  to  be  passing  through  a country  in- 
terspersed with  hills,  and  vallies,  and  streams  of 
water,  with  here  and  there  a populous  city  and  a 
thriving  village,  while  well  cultivated  fields  and 
neaf,  comfortable  cottages,  gave  an  air  of  con- 
tentment and  variety  to  the  scene. 
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I passed  along  admiring  the  beauty  of  the 
prospect  around  me,  till  rising  a considerable  el- 
evation, I beheld  immediately  below  me,  a deep 
valley  with  mountains  on  two  of  its  sides,  and 
open  only  at  the  north  and  the  south.  The 
sides  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with  cy- 
press and  other  evergreens,  and  a dark  and  almost 
impenetrable  smoke  which  hung  over  the  valley, 
so  greatly  obstructed  the  vision  as  to  render  eve- 
ry object  as  indistinct  as  if  seen  in  a dim  .twilight. 
Toward  the  south  end  indeed,  all  objects  were 
hidden  from  the  view,  except  where  a lurid 
glare  shot  up  from  what  appeared  to  be  burning 
volcanoes,  gleamed  for  a moment  upon  the  dark- 
ness and  rendered  objects  indistinctly  visible. — 
Strange  objects,  as  of  demons  then  appeared  ; 
and  from  the  darkness,  uncouth  and  horrid 
sounds  were  heard  from  time  to  time;  now  as  of 
rude  and  boisterous  laughter;  then  as  of  men  in 
fierce  and  angry  disputation  ; now  would  come 
the  sound  of  blows  as  of  some  protracted  and 
bloody  strife  ; then  the  shrieks  of  women  and 
children  in  bitter  distress  ; while  from  the  thick- 
est gloom  arose  low  and  moaning  sounds  as  of 
some  one  dying  in  torture.  Sometimes  I could 
distinguish  curses,  and  oaths,  and  blasphemies  ; 
and  then  would  come  yells  of  intense  despair, 
and  of  unmitigated  woe.  While  standing  .and 
contemplating  the  prospect  before  me,  and  lost 
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ill  conjecture  as  to  the  place  and  the  cause  of  all 
these  fearful  sights  and  appalling  sounds,  the 
noise  of  approaching  footsteps  caused  me  sud- 
denly to  turn,  and  I saw  standing  beside  me  an 
aged  man,  venerable  and  grave  in  his  appear- 
ance, and  of  a benign  and  serene  countenance, 
i Saluting  him,  “Tell  me,”  said  I,  “the  name 
of  this  valley,  and  the  cause  of  the  sounds  I hear.” 
“This  valley,”  he  replied,  “is  called  the  Val- 
ley of  Hinnom,  and  here  is  established  the  wor- 
ship of  a demon ; the  sounds  you  hear  are  such 
as  his  votaries  raise  while  celebrating  his  rites. — 
But  ascend  the  elevated  summit  near  us  and  the 
whole  valley  will  be  before  you.”  I did  as  I 
was  directed,  and  ascended  the  eminence  accom- 
panied by  my  venerable  conductor.  When  we 
had  reached  the  top,  I saw  that  the  highroad 
along  which  I had  been  travelling,  stretched 
away  into  the  country  farther  than  my  eye  could 
reach,  shaded  on  each  side  by  trees  of  luxuriant 
growth,  among  which  springs  and  rivulets  of 
pure  water  sparkled  in  the  sunbeams.  This 
road  I saw  was  filled  with  great  multitudes  of 
people  of  every  age  and  condition ; some  rejoic- 
ing in  all  the  sprightliness  and  buoyancy  of 
youth ; others  manifesting  in  their  countenance, 
that  upon  them  rested  the  cares  and  the  anxie- 
ties of  middle  life  ; while  some  were  bending  be- 
neath the  weight  of  years  and  the  infirmities  in- 
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cident  to  old  age.  “ That,”  said  my  instructer, 
“is  the  way  to  Happiness,  terminating  in  a beau- 
tiful country,  where  the  inhabitants  know  not 
any  want — where  they  enjoy  uninterrupted  tran- 
quillity, and  sorrow  and  care  find  no  admitance. 
But  let  us  descend,”  said  my  guide,  “and  min- 
gle with  the  multitude  who  are  pressing  their 
way  along  the  highroad.”  I did  as  I was  desi- 
red, and  we  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd, 
all  of  whom,  without  a single  exception,  appear- 
ed to  have  but  one  object  in  view,  viz.  Happi- 
ness. In  a little  time  we  came  to  a road  which 
diverged  from  the  one  we  had  been  pursuing, 
and  yet  as  far  as  was  open  to  the  view,  seemed 
to  run  parallel  with  it.  At  the  point  of  separa- 
tion was  placed  a house  of  entertainment,  and  a 
guide-board  for  travellers.  On  the  latter  was 
written,  “ Nearest  and  best  road  to  happiness — 
lately  constructed.”  We  entered  the  house  of 
refreshment,  and  found  its  owner  a respectable 
looking  man  in  appearance,  and  ready  to  con- 
verse, especially  upon  the  country  which  all  the 
travellers  upon  the  road  were  toiling  to  reach. 
This  man  was  dressed  in  white,  and  we  found 
that  he  was  numbered  among  the  servants  of  the 
King  of  the  Happy  Land ; and  stationed  here, 
he  said,  by  his  command.  In  reply  to  the  in- 
quiries of  travellers  respecting  the  two  ways,  he 
answered  that  the  road  we  had  come  was  very  an- 
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cient ; that  the  prophets,  and  apostles,  and  holy 
men  of  old  had  passed  over  it ; hut  that  since 
their  day,  a nearer  and  better  way  had  been  dis- 
covered and  cast  up,  into  which  most  travellers 
now  turned.  One  thing  I remarked,  that  if  any 
traveller  refused  to  drink  of  a sparkling  liquor 
which  the  good  man  offered  them,  they  were  in- 
variably directed  to  continue  in  the  way  they 
had  come,  telling  them  that,  though  a little  far- 
ther, yet  it  was  more  certain,  and  less  dange- 
rous. But  if  any  partook  of  the  liquor  he  offered 
them,  he  assured  them  the  new  way  was  the 
best,  and  that  they  would  find  an  abundance  of 
the  same  kind  of  liquor  at  the  house  of  his  bre- 
thren along  the  road.  In  answer  to  my  inquiries, 
my  companion  informed  me  that  this  was  one  of 
the  servants  of  Moloch,  notwithstanding  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  in  the  employ,  and  wore  the  livery 
of  the  King  of  the  Happy  Land,  and  that  the 
sole  object  at  which  he  aimed  was  the  posses- 
sion of  filthy  lucre.  My  venerable  conductor 
then  led  me  along  the  new  road  which,  after 
turning  the  point  of  a hill,  no  longer  ran  parallel 
with  the  other,  but  diverged  more  and  more  till 
it  pursued  a course  directly  opposite.  Still  eve- 
ry traveller  who  had  tasted  of  the  liquor  was  in- 
sensible of  tfie  change  of  direction,  and  contend- 
ed that  both  roads  held  the  same  course,  and 
that  the  new  one  would  come  out  right  at  last. 
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Another  circumstance  I noticed.  The  new  road 
had  been  gradually  descending  from  the  time  we 
left  the  highway,  so  that  now  we  were  at  a much 
less  elevation  than  when  at  the  house  of  refresh- 
ment. Still  this,  too,  was  unperceived  by  my 
fellow  travellers,  who  seemed  to  themselves  to 
be  passing  over  rising  ground,  and  in  this  opin- 
ion they  were  confirmed  by  the  owners  of  the 
many  houses  of  refreshment  which  we  passed. — 
This  road  my  conductor  informed  me,  was  called 
u The  road  of  social  enjoyment.”  Pursuing  our 
way,  we  soon  came  to  an  extensive  valley,  in 
which  there  were  great  multitudes  of  people 
whose  countenances  were  light  and  cheerful,  and 
who  frequently  met  in  small  companies  at  the 
houses  of  refreshment,  which  were  very  nume- 
rous, where  they  spent  their  time  in  drinking  the 
same  kind  of  liquor  which  was  given  them  where 
the  two  roads  separated,  and  in  discussing  ques- 
tions of  political  economy  or  of  moral  instruc- 
tion. One  question  seemed  to  be  much  agitated 
in  these  social  circles,  and  that  was  in  regard  to 
a certain  new  doctrine  which  had  lately  been 
promulgated,  that  the  liquor  which  they  were 
drinking  was  unnecessary,  and  the  use  of  it  dan- 
gerous. After  much  debate  they  all  came  to 
the  unanimous  conclusion, 

1.  That  the  liquor  in  question  was  a good 
creature  of  God  ; and 
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2.  That  as  they  drank  no  more  than  they 
needed,  a little  could  do  them  no  harm.  I asked 
of  my  conductor,  the  name  of  this  valley.  “ It  is 
called,”  he  repled,  “ c The  Valley  of  Temperate 
Drinkers,’  and  though  some  of  those  you  see, 
live  and  die  here,  yet  one  in  every  forty  of  them 
goes’along  a road  called  Tippler’s  Lane,  down  to 
a place  near  by,  called  Tippler’s  Valley.”  To 
this  last  place  my  guide  now  conducted  me. — 
Here,  too,  I found  great  numbers  of  men  with 
their  families — the  houses  of  refreshment  were 
very  numerous ; and  there  were,  too,  a great 
number  of  places  called,  in  the  language  of  the 
valley,  “groceries.”  In  these  places  was  kept 
for  sale,  the  liquor  I have  before  mentioned  ; and 
the  doors  were  constantly  thronged  with  the  in- 
habitants who  came  to  drink,  and  discuss  ques- 
tions as  in  the  valley  above.  The  same  ques- 
tions were  agitated,  and  the  same  conclusions 
were  adopted  as  before.  Each  one  drank  only 
what  was  necessary.  In  some  slight  particulars 
I remarked  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley 
were  distinguished  from  their  relatives  in  the 
one  preceding.  These  last,  most  of  them,  were 
of  a very  florid  complexion  ; many  had  large 
blotches  upon  the  nose  and  around  the  mouth, 
while  some  few  appealed  to  be  diseased  in  the 
limbs,  particularly  in  the  hands,  which  trembled 
excessively,  especially  in  the  morning.  One 
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thing  I noticed,  that  whether  florid  or  pale,  eve- 
ry man  in  this  valley  had  a red  mark  on  his 
cheek  just  under  the  eye,  which  my  conductor 
informed  me  was  the  “ Sign  Manual  of  the  De- 
mon who  reigns  over  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of 
Hinnom,  and  that  all  upon  whom  it  was  impres- 
sed were  his  liege  subjects,  and  under  his  direc- 
tion.” 

From  Tippler’s  Valley  we  passed  along  a de- 
scending road  till  we  came  to  another  vale  of  the 
same  extent,  in  which  were  as  before,  many 
men,  women  and  children,  and  also  houses  of  re- 
freshment and  groceries,  mostly  kept  by  persons 
in  white,  who  said  they  belonged  to  the  King  of 
the  Happy  Valley.  There  were,  I noticed,  ma- 
ny spots  of  blood  upon  their  white  garments,  and 
they  seldom  spoke  of  their  king  or  his  country, 
and  scarce  ever  looked  in  their  book  of  instruc- 
tion which  had  been  given  for  their  direction, 
and  to  which  they  had  promised  to  attend.  The 
place  in  which  we  now  were,  is  called  “The 
Valley  of  Occasional  Drunkards;”  and  near  by 
is  another  known  as  “ Poverty  Hollow.”  Into 
this  last  place  come  nearly  all  who  pass  into  the 
Valley  of  Occasional  Drunkards;  and  here, 
when  they  continue  their  journey,  they  leave 
their  wives  and  children,  unless  they  choose  to 
follow  them  to  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom. 
This,  I afterward  saw,  was  frequently  the  case ; 
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for  who  loves  like  woman,  and  whose  affection  is 
stronger  than  a child’s  ? Poverty  Hollow  was 
thickly  studded  with  half  ruined  cottages  and 
miserable  tenements  where  the  inhabitants  sought 
shelter  from  the  sun  and  storms.  Most  of  these 
had  once  been  possessed  of  property  ; but  some 
was  left  in  one  valley,  some  in  another,  till  at 
last  they  came  to  this  place  to  companion  with 
the  children  of  want  and  the  victims  of  vice. 

Of  the  women  and  children  of  this  place  it  was 
literally  true,  that 

“ All  their  inheritance  was  grief.” 

From  the  “ Valley  of  Occasional  Drunkards”  I 
saw  several  paths  leading  away  into  the  country 
till  they  were  lost  in  a dark  and  tangled  forest, 
over  which  lowered  a perpetual  storm.  One  of 
these  paths  my  guide  informed  me  was  called, 
Thieves-Road  ; another,  Robbers- Alley ; and  a 
third,  Murderers-Lane.  He  farther  said,  that 
very  many  occasional  drunkards  took  one  or  the 
other,  or  more  frequently  all  of  these  roads,  with 
the  hope  of  escaping  Poverty  Hollow  ; but  that 
they  uniformly  found  themselves  on  the  hills  of 
Disappointment ; became  bewdldered  upon  dark 
mountains,  from  which  they  went  down  into  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  were  seen 
no  more. 

Turning  from  the  scenes  of  distress  exhibited 
in  Poverty  Hollow',  we  pursued  our  way  along 
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a path  of  almost  perpendicular  descent,  and  ren- 
dered gloomy  and  dark  by  overhanging  rocks, 
and  the  thickly  interwoven  branches  of  the  trees, 
which  grew  along  the  sides  and  at  the  summits. 
Our  ears  were  now  saluted  with  female  lamen- 
tations and  with  maniac  cries,  mingled  with  the 
idiot  laugh,  the  blasphemous  curses,  and  the  un- 
seemly shouts  of  revelry  and  riot.  Now  and 
then  we  distinctly  heard  the  din  of  war,  the 
songs  of  the  victor  and  the  groans  of  the  van- 
quished and  the  dying.  As  we  proceeded  the 
noise  and  the  uproar  became  louder  and  louder, 
the  smoke  and  the  stench  long  perceived,  became 
almost  insupportable,  all  evincing  that  the  Valley 
of  the  Son  of  Hinnom  was  near  at  hand.  Just 
then  we  came  to  a place  where  the  way  seemed 
to  be  closed  by  a large  mountain  whose  impending 
cliffs  threatened  destruction ; while  from  its 
sides  and  its  summit,  incessant  lightnings  sent 
out  their  forky  flames,  and  thunder  in  deafen- 
ing peals  reverberated  from  hill  to  hill,  seeming 
to  indicate  that  the  hour  of  nature’s  death  had 
come,  and  that  she  was  expiring  in  convulsions. 
“ This,”  said  my  guide,  “is  the  last  barrier  be- 
tween a drunkard  and  irrecoverable  ruin.  This 
once  passed,  there  is  little  hope  of  return. — 
There,  said  he,  pointing  to  an  inscription  in  letters 
of  lire  upon  the  black  surface  of  a threatening 
cliff — there  is  the  last  warning  those  who  go 
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down  into  this  valley  ever  receive.”  I looked 
and  read,  “ Drunkards  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.”  The  same  declaration 
blazed  in  every  flash  of  lightning,  and  rolled  in 
every  clap  of  thunder.  “ And  do  any,”  I inquired, 
“ever  pass  the  barrier.”  “Yes,”  he  said,  “the 
influence  of  the  liquor  they  have  drank,  and  the 
insatiable  and  maddening  appetite  they  have 
created,  leads  many  to  attempt  the  passage. — 
The  way  lies  just  at  the  foot  of  yonder  threatening 
rock,  and  near  it  is  a body  of  deep  and  troubled 
water,  called  the  Dead  sea.  Many  in  attempting 
to  pass  around  the  barrier,  miss  their  foothold 
and  are  plunged  into  the  lake  and  die;  others 
make  good  their  way  and  arrive  at  the  valley.” 
Thus  saying,  he  moved  fearlessly  onward,  while 
the  lightnings  ceased  and  the  thunders  were  si- 
lent, till  we  had  reached  beyond  the  rock,  and 
the  valley  opened  before  us. I now  perceiv- 

ed that  the  valley  was  of  very  great  extent; 
and  that  though  many  perished  in  the  Dead  sea, 
yet  multitudes  made  their  way  around  the  bar- 
rier. A road  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  val- 
ley, on  either  side  of  which  were  places  where 
liquor  was  sold,  similar  to  those  I had  .before 
seen.  There  were  also  many  half  ruined  houses 
and  mouldering  cottages,  inhabited  by  those  who 
served  in  the  Temple  of  Moloch.  Toward  the 
farther  end  of  the  valley,  and  where  lay  the  thick 
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cloud  of  pitchy  smoke  I had  seen  from  the  emi- 
nence, were  many  dark  looking  buildings,  which 
my  conductor  told  me,  were  the  places  where 
Moloch  caused  the  liquor  to  be  manufactured 
with  which  he  furnished  his  servants,  that  they 
might  entice  men  to  come  to  worship  him. — 
Some  of  these  manufactories  or  distilleries,  as 
they  were  called  in  the  language  of  the  valley, 
were  owned,  I observed,  by  those  who  wore  the 
livery  of  the  King  of  the  Happy  Land  ; who  serv- 
ed in  his  temple  and  called  themselves  by  his 
name.  The  reason  of  this,  as  my  guide  inform- 
ed me  was,  that  Moloch  finding  his  worship  de- 
clining because  men  were  suspicious  of  evil,  hired 
these  servants  of  the  king,  with  whom  he  is  at 
perpetual  variance,  to  enter  into  his  service, 
and  yet  retain  the  outward  appearance  of 
continuing  their  allegiance  to  their  former 
master.  And  Moloch  was  not  disappoint- 
ed. Seeing  them  in  the  livery  of  the  king, 
engaged  in  producing,  and  vending,  and  using 
“strong  drink,”  men  were  encouraged  to  follow 
their  example;  and  the  experience  of  many 
years  has  established  the  fact,  that  none  are  so 
successful  seducers  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  as 
those  who  in  appearance  are  devoted  to  the  de- 
struction of  vice.  My  guide  now  led  me  through 
the  valley  toward  the  Temple  of  Moloch.  On 
every  side  I saw  men  reeling  to  and  fro ; wives 
in  tears  and  children  in  rags  and  filth,  while  the 
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men  in  white  were  pouring  out  liquor  to  the  hus- 
band and  the  father.  In  one  place,  about  half 
the  distance  from  one  end  of  the  valley  to  the 
other,  I noticed  a way  which  appeared  to  be  but 
little  used,  and  led  directly  up  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  My  guide  informed  me  that  that  was 
called  the  ‘ W ay  of  Repentance,’  and  that  now  and 
then  one  who  had  been  seduced  into  the  valley, 
by  persevering  in  that  path  escaped,  and  come 
again  into  the  way  of  happiness,  beyond  the  place 
where  the  new  way  diverged  from  the  old.  Ma- 
ny he  said  had  been  induced  by  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  their  families  and  friends  to  set  out 
in  that  path ; but  some  found  the  hill  so  steep 
that  they  returned,  while  the  priests  of  Moloch 
succeeded  in  inducing  others  to  abandon  it  and 
come  back  into  the  valley.  There  wras  another 
way  near  this  which  was  said  to  be  not  so  diffi- 
cult, and  yet  to  conduct  to  the  same  end.  This 
w7as  called  the  way  of  Temperate  Use;  but  ex- 
perience had  proved  that  of  all  who  had  taken 
that  path,  every  one  returned  by  a circuitous 
route  into  the  valley.  In  truth  the  old  man  said 
that  the  path  wound  among  the  hills  and  vallies 
of  Good  Resolution,  till  it  suddenly  terminated 
near  the  Temple  of  Moloch.  I saw  many  other 
ways  wffiich  the  inhabitants  said  led  out  of  the 
valley — there  was  the  Wine  Bibber’s  road — the 
Beer  Bibber’s  road,  &c.  but  no  one  was  more  fre- 
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quented  than  the  road  they  called  the  “Celebra- 
ted Bitters.”  My  guide  said  many  went  in  this 
road  til'  they  were  bewildered  on  the  mountains, 
and  finally  came  down  again  through  the  valley 
of  Occasional  Drunkards  and  Poverty  Hollow, 
into  the  Valley  of  the  Son  of  liinnom. 

As  we  came  near  the  Temple,  we  found  the 
way  crowded  with  women  and  children,  whose 
protectors  were  gone  to  worship,  and  who  had 
been  made  to  pass  through  the  fire  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Demon.  Near  the  Temple  there 
was  a broad  road,  into  which  these  women  and 
children  turned,  after  having  seen  those  they 
loved  enter  the  Temple  from  which  but  few  ever 
returned.  This  broad  road  was  called  “The 
. way  to  the  Alms-House,”  and  this  was  the  last 
refuge  of  these  victims  of  crime. 

Curious  to  witness  the  worship,  with  my  guide 
1 entered  the  Temple,  it  was  a spacious  edifice 
erected  expressly  for  the  rites  of  worship.  Into 
this  each  devotee  was  ushered,  and  as  soon  as  he 
entered  he  directed  his  steps  toward  the  place 
where  stood  the  Demon.  This  was  in  a corner 
of  the  room  fenced  off  and  walled  around,  and  no 
one  was  permitted  to  enter  save  the  priest  alone. 
When  the  devotees  approached  the  priest,  they 
bowed  low,  and  presenting  a small  piece  of  mo- 
ney, they  were  permitted  to  come  near  and  re- 
ceive a certain  quantity  of  liquor  as  a token 
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that  the  divinity  approved  and  accepted  their  de- 
votion. After  quaffing  the  delicious  beverage, 
they  again  bowed  and  retired.  Others  then  ap- 
proached and  sacrificed.  By  and  by  the  first 
worshippers,  finding  their  zeal  kindled  by  the 
potation  they  had  swallowed,  again  approached  the 
consecrated  spot,  again  bowed,  offered  money, 
drank  and  retired.  This  they  did  repeatedly, 
till  they  appeared  to  be  perfectly  frenzied,  and 
after  shouting,  and  dancing,  and  frequently  beat- 
ing and  bruising  each  other,  they  sank  exhausted 
to  repose.  When  they  rose  the  next  day  it  was 
to  enact  the  same  scenes  and  to  end  in  the  same 
manner,  till  at  length,  worn  out  in  the  service  of 
the  Demon,  they  were  carried  away  toward  the 
lower  end  of  the  valley  which  was  covered  with 
impenetrable  darkness,  and  I saw  them  no  more. 

C.  S. 
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Reformation  of  Drunkards. 

N.  has  a wife  and  pretty  large  family,  but  alas  t 
poor  man,  like  many  others,  he  was  much  given 
to  strong  drink.  His  earnings  were  very  consi- 
derable in  the  situation  in  which  he  was  employ- 
ed, yet,  strange  to  say,  he  offered  almost  every 
shilling  of  his  wages  at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus. — 
Scarcely  a halfpenny  could  ever  he  spare,  to 
feed  or  clothe  himself,  wife  or  children,  which 
was  evident  from  their  appearance.  Frequently, 
when  leaving  the  tavern,  the  pavement  which  he 
instinctively  found,  was  by  far  too  narrow  for  him  ; 
he  was,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  taking 
the  causeway.  It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence 
to  see  him  carried  by  the  arms  and  legs,  to  his 
domicil  and  the  bosom  of  his  family.  Since  join- 
ing our  society,  he  is  quite  an  altered,  sober 
man,  to  his  honor  be  it  said.  As  a servant,  he  is 
now  more  respected,  and  more  confidence  is  re- 
posed in  him.  His  family  is  more  comfortable, 
better  clothed  and  fed — they  receive  his  income. 
He  himself  has  quite  another  appearance.  A spi- 
rit dealer,  to  whom  he  had  been  a good  custo- 
mer formerly,  sometime  ago  accosted  him  thus, 
in  passing  his  door — “ N.  you  have  got  a fine  coat 
on,  I think.”  “Yes,”  replied  he,  “my  dram- 
ming has  often  helped  you  to  purchase  your  new 
coats,  but  now,  since  I have  joined  the  Tempe- 
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ranee  Society,  I have  bought  one  for  myself,  for 
it  was  very  needful.” 


Decisive  Facts. 

In  one  of  the  towns  in  this  county,  ten  men 
entered  the  meadow  to  labor  during  one  of  the 
warmest  days  of  the  last  summer.  Nine  of  them 
used  ardent  spirits ; the  remaining  one  adopted  the 
principle  of  entire  abstinence.  Of  the  nine  who 
drank  spirit,  eight  sunk  under  the  pressure  of 
heat,  whilst  the  poor  ‘cold-water  disciple,’  pos- 
sessing but  an  ordinary  constitution,  sustained 
the  accumulated  weight  of  both,  performed  a 
good  day’s  work,  and  returned  home  with  cheer- 
ful feelings,  prepared  to  enjoy  his  repose  in  its 
season,  and  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  coming 
day.  The  one  who  used  ardent  spirit  and  con- 
tinued to  labor  until  night,  possessed  great 
strength,  and  an  unusually  firm  constitution.  An- 
other farmer  about  the  same  time  had  six  men 
laboring  in  his  fields,  three  of  whom  drank  spirit ; 
the  remaining  three,  though  not  all  of  them 
‘ cold-water  disciples,’  chose  another  and  more 
nourishing  beverage.  The  whole  of  the  three 
who  resorted  to  the  bottle,  found,  ere  the  sun 
had  reached  mid  heaven,  that  they  had  leaned 
upon  a broken  reed ; that  ‘ good  old  Jamaica’  con- 
sumed instead  of  increasing  their  strength,  and 
were  obliged  to  retire  from  the  field,  and  leave 
the  remaining  three  to  perform  the  work  of  six. 
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THE  WORM  OF  THE  STILL. 

“ I have  found  that  the  learn ’d  seem’d  so  puzzled  to  tell — 
The  true  shape  of  the  Devil,  and  where  is  his  hell; 

Into  serpents,  of  old,  crept  the  author  of  ill. 

But  Satan  works  now  as  a worm  of  the  still. 

Of  all  his  migrations,  this  last  he  likes  best: 

How  the  arrogant  reptile  here  raises  his  crest  l 
His  head  winding  up  from  the  tail  of  his  plan. 

Till  the  worm  stands  erect  o’er  the  prostrated  man. 

Here  he  joys  to  transform,  by  his  magical  spell, 

The  sweet  milk  of  the  earth  to  the  essence  of  hell; 
Fermenting  our  food,  and  corrupting  our  grain. 

To  famish  the  stomach,  and  madden  the  brain.  4$ 

By  his  water  of  life,  what  distraction  and  fear ! 

By  the  gloom  of  its  light,  what  pale  spectres  appear ! 

A demon  keeps  time  on  his  fiddle  finance, 

While  his  passions  spring  up  in  a horrible  dance ! 

Then  prone  on  the  earth,  they  adore  in  the  dust, 

A man’s  baser  half,  rais’d,  in  room  of  his  bust. 

Such  orgies  the  nights  of  the  drunkard  display, 

But  how  black  with  ennui,  how  benighted  his  day ! 

With  drams  it  begins,  and  with  drams  must  it  end; 

A dram  is  his  country,  his  mistress,  his  friend; 

Till  the  ossified  heart  hates  itself  at  the  last. 

And  the  dram  nerves  his  hand  for  a death-doing  blast. 

Mark  the  monster,  that  mother,  that  shame,  and  that  curse! 
See  the  child  hang  dead  drunk  at  the  breast  of  its  nurse ! 

As  it  drops  from  her  arm,  mark  her  stupified  stare ! 

Then  she  wakes  with  a yell,  and  a shriek  of  despair. 


Banner  of  Temperance . 

Drink,  0!  drink  deep,  from  this  chrystalline  round. 
Till  the  tortures  of  self-recollection  are  drown’d; 

Till  the  hopes  of  thy  heart  be  all  stiffen’d  to  stone — . 
Then  sit  down  in  the  dirt  like  a queen  on  her  throne. 

No  phrenzy  for  freedom  to  flash  o’er  the  brain, 

Thou  shalt  dance  to  the  musical  clank  of  the  chain; 

A crown  of  cheap  straw  shall  seem  rich  to  thine  eye, 
And  peace  and  good  order  shall  reign  in  the  sty ! 

Nor  boast  that  no  track  of  the  viper  is  seen, 

To  stain  thy  pure  surface  of  beautiful  green; 

For  the  serpent  will  never  want  poison  to  kill,  • 
While  the  fat  of  your  fields  feeds  the  worm  of  the  still 


| THE  BANNER  OF  TEMPERANCE. 

T he  Banner  of  Temperance  now  is  displayed, 

And  thousands  around  it  with  zeal  are  arrayed. 
Determined  the  monster  to  slay — 

The  monster,  who  long  has  spread  ruin  and  death, 
Polluted  the  air,  with  its  pestilent  breath, 

Of  our  land,  once  temp’rate  and  gay. 

This  monster  is  Drunkenness,  stalking  abroad, 

A foe  to  the  precepts  of  man  and  of  God, 

Who  blasts  the  fair  land  which  we  love. 
His  dark  fiendish  doings,  who  doth  not  deplore, 

And  seek  his  expulsion  from  Columbia’s  famed  shore. 
That  peace  may  our  sorrow's  remove  ? 

Ye  patriots  who  glory  in  freedom’s  great  cause! 

Ye  Christians,  who  rev’rence  your  Maker’s  high  laws; 

Whate’er  be  your  rank  or  your  creed: 

Ye  pastors  and  people — come,  join  in  this  war, 

And  widows  and  orphans  now  sunk  in  dispair. 

No  longer  with  anguish  shall  bleed ! 
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Religion,  humanity,  virtue  invite 
To  join  in  this  struggle,  this  glorious  fight, 

Which  Heaven  beholds  with  its  smile: 

Its  banners  are  bloodless;  it  causeth  no  ill, 

But  seeketh  the  dark  raging  passions  to  still. 

And  root  out  the  hateful  and  vile ! 

Ye  friends  of  fair  Tetnp’rance,  0 be  not  dismayed! 

The  wicked  and  vicious,  these  will  be  arrayed 
Against  you,  with  hatred  and  scorn; 

And  others,  whose  names  are  with  justice  revered, 

E’en  these,  have  amongst  your  opponents  appear’d 
Butin  this  do  they  virtue  adorn? 

The  deep-rolling  waves  of  the  nations  afar, 

The  mustering  of  squadrons  for  havoc  and  war, 

F oretell  of  a hurricane  wyld ! 

America,  my  country ! repent  of  thy  crime;  - 
Intemp ’ranee  hath  stain’d  thee , to  earth’s  farthest  clime; 
F or  this  thou  ai  t justly  reviled. 

Great  God ! in  thy  mercy  still  smile  on  our  land; 

Avert  the  dark  cloud;  may  thy  all-gracious  hand 
Be  stretch’d  out,  our  country  to  save ! 

O ! listen  to  those  who  devoutly  to  Thee, 

Both  morning  and  evening  bend  humbly  the  knee. 

In  prayer,  for  the  Home  of  the  Brave. 

Then,  then  shall  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  be  seen. 

In  glory  and  beauty;  then,  comfort  serene 
Shall  gladden  the* palace  and  cot; 

Then,  wide  shall  the  voice  of  rejoicing  be  heard. 

And  Nations  shall  bow  to  the  “ life-giving”  Word, 
Whilst  angels  exult  o’er  our  lot ! 
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